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THE COMING ANARCHY. 


THE views taken in the preceding article' as to the combination of 
efforts being the chief source of our wealth explain why most 
anarchists see in communism the only equitable solution as to the 
adequate remuneration of individual efforts. There was a time when 
a family engaged in agriculture, and supported by a few domestic 
trades, could consider the corn they raised and the plain woollen 
cloth they wove as productions of their own and nobody else’s labour. 
Even then such a view was not quite correct: there were forests 
cleared and roads built by common efforts; and even then the family 
had continually to apply for communal help, as it is still the case in 
so many village communities. But now, under the extremely in- 
terwoven state of industry, of which each branch supports all others, 
such an individualistic view can be held no more. If the iron trade 
and the cotton industry of this country have reached so high a degree 
of development, they have done so owing to the parallel growth of 
thousands of other industries, great and small; to the extension of 
the railway system; to an increase of knowledge among both the 
skilled engineers and the mass of the workmen ; to a certain training 
in organisation, slowly developed among British producers; and, above 
all, to the world-trade which has itself grown up, thanks to works 
executed thousands of miles away. The Italians who died from 
cholera in digging the Suez Canal, or from ‘tunnel-disease’ in the 
St. Gothard Tunnel, have contributed as much towards the enrichment 
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of this country as the British girl who is prematurely growing old in 
serving a machine at Manchester; and this girl as much as the 
engineer who made a labour-saving improvement in our machinery. 
How can we pretend to estimate the exact part of each of them in the 
riches accumulated around us? 

We may admire the inventive genius or the organising capacities 
of an iron lord ; but we must recognise that all his genius and energy 
would not realise one-tenth of what they realise here if they were 
spent in dealing with Mongolian shepherds or Siberian peasants 
instead of British workmen, British engineers, and trustworthy 
managers. An English millionaire who succeeded in giving a power- 
ful impulse to a branch of home industry was asked the other 
day what were, in his opinion, the real causes of his success? His 
answer was:—‘I always sought out the right man for a given 
branch of the concern, and I left him full independence—maintain- 
ing, of course, for myself the general supervision.” ‘ Did you never 
fail to find such men?’ was the next’ question. ‘Never.’ ‘But in 
the new branches which you introduced you wanted a number 
of new inventions.” ‘No doubt; we spent thousands in buying 
patents.’ This little colloquy sums up, in my opinion, the real 
case of those industrial undertakings which are quoted by the 
advocates of ‘an adequate remuneration of individual efforts’ in the 
shape of millions bestowed on the managers of prosperous industries. 
It shows in how far the efforts are really ‘individual.’ Leaving aside 
the thousand conditions which sometimes permit a man to show, and 
sometimes prevent him from showing, his capacities to their full 
extent, it might be asked in how far the same capacities could bring 
out the same results, if the very same employer could find no 
trustworthy managers and no skilled workmen, and if hundreds of 
inventions were not stimulated by the mechanical turn of mind of so 
* many inhabitants of this country. British industry is the work of 
the British nation—nay, of Europe and India taken together—not 
of separate individuals. 

While holding this synthetic view on production, the anarchists 
cannot consider, like the collectivists, that a remuneration which 
would be proportionate to the hours of labour spent by each person 
in the production of riches may be an ideal, or even an approach to 
an ideal, society. Without entering here into a discussion as to how 
far the exchange value of each merchandise is really measured now by 
the amount of labour necessary for its production—a separate study 
must be devoted to the subject—we must say that the collectivist ideal 
seems to us merely unrealisable in a society which would be brought to 
consider the necessaries for production as a common property. Such a 
society would be compelled to abandon the wage-system altogether. 
It appears impossible that the mitigated individualism of the collec- 
tivist school could co-exist with the partial communism implied by 
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holding land and machinery in common—unless imposed by a power- 
ful government, much more powerful than all those of our own times. 
The present wage-system has grown up from the appropriation of 
the necessaries for production by the few; it was a necessary condi- 
tion for the growth of the present capitalist production ; and it can- 
not outlive it, even if an attempt be made to pay to the worker the 
full value of his produce, and money be substituted by hours of labour 
cheques. Common possession of the necessaries for production 
implies the common enjoyment of the fruits of the common pro- 
duction; and we consider that an equitable organisation of society 
can only arise when every wage-system is abandoned, and when every- 
body, contributing for the common well-being to the full extent of his 
capacities, shall enjoy also from the common stock of society to the 
fullest possible extent of his needs. 

We maintain, moreover, not only that communism is a desirable 
state of society, but that the growing tendency of modern society is 
precisely towards communism—free communism—notwithstanding 
the seemingly contradictory growth of individualism. In the growth 
of individualism (especially during the last three centuries) we 
merely see the endeavours of the individual towards emancipating 
himself from the steadily growing powers of Capital and the State. 
But side by side with this growth we see also, throughout history 
up to our own times, the latent struggle of the producers of 
wealth for maintaining the partial communism of old, as well as for 
reintroducing communist principles in a new shape, as soon as 
favourable conditions permit it. As soon as the communes of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries were enabled to start their 
own independent life, they gave a wide extension to work in common, 
to trade in common, and to a partial consumption in common. All 
this has disappeared ; but the rural commune fights a hard struggle 
to maintain its old features, and it succeeds in maintaining them 
in many places of Eastern Europe, Switzerland, and even France and 
Germany ; while new organisations, based on the same principles, 
never fail to grow up as soon as it is possible. Notwithstanding the 
egotistic turn given to the public mind by the merchant-production of 
our century, the communist tendency is continually reasserting itself 
and trying to make its way into public life. The penny bridge 
disappears before the public bridge ; so also the road which formerly 
had to be paid for its use. The same spirit pervades thousands of 
other institutions. Museums, free libraries, and free public schools ; 
parks and pleasure grounds; paved and lighted streets, free for every- 
body’s use; water supplied to private dwellings, with a growing ten- 
dency towards disregarding the exact amount of it used by the 
individual ; tramways and railways which have already begun to in- 
troduce the season ticket or the uniform tax, and will surely go 
much further on this line when they are no longer private property : 
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all these are tokens showing in which direction further progress 
is to be expected. 

It is in putting the wants of the individual adove the valuation 
of the services he has rendered, or might render, to society; it is in 
considering society as a whole, so intimately connected together that 
a service rendered to any individual is a service rendered to the 
whole society. The librarian of the British Museum does not ask 
the reader what have been his previous services to society, he simply 
gives him the books he requires ; and for a uniform fee, a scientific 
Society leaves its gardens and museums at the free disposal of each 
member. The crew of a lifeboat do not ask whether the men of a 
distressed ship are entitled to be rescued at a risk of life ; and the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society do not inquire what the released prisoner is 
worth. Here are men in need of a service ; they are fe//ow men, 
and no further rights are required. And if this very city, so egotistic 
to-day, be visited by a public calamity—let it be besieged, for ex- 
ample, like Paris in 1871, and experience during the siege a want of 
food—this very same city would be unanimous in proclaiming that 
the first needs to be satisfied are those of the children and old, no 
matter what services they may render or have rendered to society. 
And it would take care of the active defenders of the city, whatever the 
degrees of gallantry displayed by each of them. But, this tendency 
already existing, nobody will deny, I suppose, that, in proportion as 
humanity is relieved from its hard struggle for life, the same tendency 
will grow stronger. If our productive powers be fully applied for 
increasing the stock of the staple necessities for life ; if a modification 
of the present conditions of property increased the number of pro- 
ducers by all those who are not producers of wealth now; and if 
manual labour reconquered its place of honour in society—all this 
decuplating our production and rendering labour easier and more 
attractive—the communist tendencies already existing would imme- 
diately enlarge their sphere of application. 

Taking all that into account, and still more the practical aspects 
of the question as to how private property might become common 
property, most of the anarchists maintain that the very next step to 
be made by society, as soon as the present régime of property under- 
goes a modification, will be in a communist sense. We are communists. 
But our communism is not that of either the Phalanstére or the 
authoritarian school: it is anarchist communism, communism with- 
out government, free communism. It is a synthesis of the two 
chief aims prosecuted by humanity since the dawn of its history— 
economical freedom and political freedom. 

I have already said that anarchy means no-government. We 
know well that the word ‘anarchy’ is also used in the current lan- 
guage as synonymous with disorder. But that meaning of ‘ anarchy,’ 
being a derived one, implies at least two suppositions. It implies, 
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first, that wherever there is no government there is disorder; and 
it implies, moreover, that order, due to a strong government and a 
strong police, is always beneficial. Both implications, however, are 
anything but proved. There is plenty of order—we should say, of 
harmony—in many branches of human activity where the govern- 
ment, happily, does not interfere. As to the beneficial effects of order, 
the kind of order that reigned at Naples under the Bourbons surely 
was not preferable to some disorder started by Garibaldi; while the 
Protestants of this country will probably say that the good deal of 
disorder made by Luther was preferable, at any rate, to the order 
which reigned under the Pope. As to the proverbial ‘order’ which 
was once ‘ restored at Warsaw,’ there are, I suppose, no two opinions 
about it. While all agree that harmony is always desirable, there is no 
such unanimity about order, and still less about the ‘order’ which 
is supposed to reign in our modern societies; so that we have no 
objection whatever to the use of the word ‘anarchy’ as a negation 
of what has been often described as order. 

By taking for our watchword anarchy, in its sense of no-govern- 
ment, we intend to express a pronounced tendency of human 
society. [In history we see that precisely those epochs when small 
parts of humanity broke down the power of their rulers and reassumed 
their freedom were epochs of the greatest progress, economical and 
intellectual. Be it the growth of the free cities, whose unrivalled 
monuments—free work of free associations of workers—still testify 
of the revival of mind and of the well-being of the citizen ; be it the 
great movement which gave birth to the Reformation—those epochs 
witnessed the greatest progress when the individual recovered some 
part of his freedom. And if we carefully watch the present develop- 
ment of civilised nations, we cannot fail to discover in it a marked 
and ever-growing movement towards limiting more and more the 
sphere of action of government, so as to leave more and more liberty 
to the initiative of the individual. After having tried all kinds of 
government, and endeavoured to solve the insoluble problem of 
having a government ‘ which might compel the individual to obedience, 
without escaping itself from obedience to collectivity,’ humanity is 
trying now to free itself from the bonds of any government whatever, 
and to respond to its needs of organisation by the free understanding 
between individuals prosecuting the same common aims, Home 
Rule, even for the smallest territorial unit or a group, becomes a 
growing need; free agreement is becoming a substitute for law ; 
and free co-operation a substitute for governmental guardianship. 
One after the other those functions which were considered as the 
functions of government during the last two centuries are disputed ; 
society moves better the less it is governed. And the more we study 
the advance made in this direction, as well as the inadequacy of 
governments to fulfil the expectations laid in them,’‘the more we 
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are bound to conclude that Humanity, by steadily limiting the 
functions of government, is marching towards reducing them finally 
to miZ; and we already see a state of society where the liberty 
of the individual will be limited by no laws, no bonds—by nothing 
else but his own social habits and the necessity, which everyone 
feels, of finding co-operation, support, and sympathy among his 
neighbours. 

Of course, the no-government ethics will meet with at least as 
many objections as the no-capital economics. Our minds have been 
so nurtured in prejudices as to the providential functions of govern- 
ment that anarchist ideas must be received with distrust. Our 
whole education, since childhood up to the grave, nurtures the be- 
lief in the necessity of a government and its beneficial effects. 
Systems of philosophy have been elaborated to support this view ; 
history has been written from this standpoint; theories of law have 
been circulated and taught for the same purpose. All politics are 
based on the same principle, each politician saying to people he 
wants to support him: ‘Give me the governmental power; I will, I 
can, relieve you from the hardships of your present life.’ All our 
education is permeated with the same teachings. We may open any 
book of sociology, history, law, or ethics ; everywhere we find govern- 
ment, its organisation, its deeds, playing so prominent a part that 
we grow accustomed to suppose that the State and the political men 
are everything; that there is nothing behind the big statesmen. 
The same teachings are daily repeated in the Press. Whole columns 
are filled up with minutest records of parliamentary debates, of 
movements of political persons; and, while reading these columns, 
we too often forget that there is an immense body of men—man- 
kind, in fact—growing and dying, living in happiness or sorrow, 
labouring and consuming, thinking and creating, besides those few 
men whose importance has been so swollen up as to overshadow 
humanity. 

And yet, if we revert from the printed matter to our real life, 
and cast a broad glance on society as it is, we are struck with the 
infinitesimal part played by government in our life. Millions of 
human beings live and die without having had anything to do with 
government. Every day millions of transactions are made without 
the slightest interference of government; and those who enter into 
agreements have not the slightest intention of breaking bargains. 
Nay, those agreements which are not protected by government 
(those of the Exchange, or card debts) are perhaps better kept than 
any others. Thesimple habit of keeping his word, the desire of not 
losing confidence, are quite sufficient in the immense overwhelming 
majority of cases to enforce the keeping of agreements. Of course, 
it may be said that there is still the government which might 
enforce them if necessary. But not to speak of the numberless cases 
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which even could not be brought before a court, everybody who 
has the slightest acquaintance with trade will undoubtedly confirm 
the assertion that, if there were not so strong a feeling of honour to 
keep agreements, trade itself would become utterly impossible. Even 
those merchants and manufacturers who feel not the slightest remorse 
when poisoning their customers with all kinds of abominable drugs, 
duly labelled, even they also keep their commercial agreements. 
But, if such a relative morality as commercial honesty exists 
now, under the present conditions, when enrichment is the chief 
motive, the same feeling will further develop very fast as soon 
as robbing somebody of the fruits of his labour is no longer the 
economical basis of our life. 

Another striking feature of our century tells in favour of the same 
no-government tendency. It is the steady enlargement of the field 
covered by private initiative, and the recent growth of large organi- 
sations resulting ‘merely and simply from free agreement. The 
railway net of Europe—a confederation of so many scores of separate 
societies—and the direct transport of passengers and merchandise 
over so many lines which were built independently and federated 
together, without even so much as a Central Board of European 
Railways, are a most striking instance of what is already done by mere 
agreement. If fifty years ago somebody had predicted that railways 
built by so many separate companies finally would constitute so 
perfect a net as they do.to-day, he surely would have been treated 
as a fool. It would have been urged that so many companies, 
prosecuting their own interests, would never agree without an 
International Board of Railways, supported by an International 
Convention of the European States, and endowed with governmental 
powers. But no such board was resorted to, and the agreement 
came nevertheless. The Dutch Beurden extending now their organi- 
sations over the rivers of Germany, and even to the shipping trade 
of the Baltic; the numberless amalgamated manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, and the symdicats of France, are so many instances in point. If 
it be argued that many of these organisations are organisations for ex- 
ploitation, it would prove nothing, because, if men prosecuting their 
own egotistic, often very narrow, interests can agree together, better 
inspired men, compelled to be more closely connected with other 
groups, will necessarily agree still easier and still better. 

But there also is no lack of free organisations for nobler pursuits. 
One of the noblest achievements of our century is undoubtedly the 
Lifeboat Association. Since its first humble start, which we all 
remember, it has saved no less than 32,000 human lives. It makes 
appeal to the noblest instincts of man; its activity is entirely de- 
pendent upon devotion to the common cause; while its internal 
organisation is entirely based upon the independence of the local 
committees. The Hospitals Association and hundreds of like organi- 
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sations, operating on a large scale and covering each a wide field, may 
also be mentioned under this head. But, while we know everything 
about governments and their deeds, what do we know about the 
results achieved by free co-operation? Thousands of volumes have 
been written to record the acts of governments; the most trifling 
amelioration due to law has been recorded; its good effects have 
been exaggerated, its bad effects passed by in silence. But where is 
the book recording what has been achieved by free co-operation of 
well-inspired men?—At the same time, hundreds of societies are 
constituted every day for the satisfaction of some of the infinitely 
varied needs of civilised men. We have societies for all possible 
kinds of studies—some of them embracing the whole field of natural 
science, others limited to a small special branch; societies for 
gymnastics, for shorthand-writing, for the study of a separate author, 
for games and all kinds of sports, for forwarding the science of main- 
taining life, and for favouring the knowledge of how to destroy it; 
philosophical and industrial, artistic and anti-artistic ; for serious 
work and for mere amusement—in short, there is not a single direc- 
tion in which men would exercise their faculties without combining 
together for the prosecution of some common aim. Every day 
new societies are formed, while every year the old ones aggregate 
together into larger units, federate across the national frontiers, and 
co-operate in some common work. 

The most striking feature of these numberless free growths is 
that they continually encroach on what was formerly the domain of 
the State or the Municipality. A householder in a Swiss village 
on the banks of Lake Leman belongs now to, at least, a dozen 
different societies which supply him with what is considered else- 
where as a function of the municipal government. Free federation 
of independent communes for temporary or permanent purposes lies 
at the very bottom of Swiss life, and to these federations many a part 
of Switzerland is indebted for its roads and fountains, its rich vine- 
yards, well-kept forests, and meadows which the foreigner admires. 
And besides these small societies, substituting themselves for the 
State within some limited sphere, do we not see other societies 
doing the same on a much wider scale? Each German Birger is 
proud of the German army, but few of them know how much it 
borrows of its force from the numberless private societies for military 
studies, exercise, and games; and how few are those who understand 
that their army would become an incoherent mass of men the day 
that each soldier was no longer inspired by the feelings which in- 
spire him now? In this country, even the task of defending the 
territory—that is, the chief, the great function of the State—has 
been undertaken by an army of Volunteers, and this army surely 
might stand against any army of slaves obeying a military despot. 
More than that: a private society for the defence of the coasts of 
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England has been seriously spoken of. Let it only come into life, 
and surely it will be a more effective weapon for self-defence than the 
ironclads of the navy. One of the most remarkable societies, how- 
ever, which has recently arisen is undoubtedly the Red Cross Society. 
To slaughter men on the battle-fields, that remains the duty of the 
State ; but these very States recognise themselves unable to take care 
of their own wounded, they abandon the task, to a great extent, to 
private initiative. What a deluge of mockeries would not have been 
cast over the poor ‘ Utopist’ who should have dared to say twenty- 
five years ago that the care of the wounded might be left to private 
societies ! ‘Nobody would go in the dangerous places! all hospitals 
would gather where there was no need of them! national rivalries 
would result in the poor soldiers dying without any help, and so on,’ 
—such would have been the outcry. The war of 1871 has shown how 
perspicacious those prophets are who never believe in human in- 
telligence, devotion, and good sense. 

These facts—so numerous and so customary that we pass by 
without even noticing them—are in our opinion one of the most 
prominent features of the second half of our century. The just- 
mentioned organisms grew up so naturally; they so rapidly extended 
and so easily aggregated together; they are such unavoidable out- 


growths of the multiplication of needs of the civilised man, and they 
so well replace State-interference, that we must recognise in them 
a growing factor of our life. Modern progress is really towards the 
free aggregation of free individuals so as to supplant government in 
all those functions which formerly were entrusted to it, and which it 


mostly performed so badly. 

As to parliamentary rule, and representative government alto- 
gether, they are rapidly falling into decay. The few philosophers who 
have already shown their defects have only timidly summed up the 
growing public discontent. It is becoming evident that it is merely 
stupid to elect a few men, and to entrust them with the task of 
making laws on all possible subjects, of which subjects most of them 
are utterly ignorant. It is becoming understood that Majority rule is 
as effective as any other kind of rule; and Humanity searches, and 
finds, new channels for resolving the pending questions. The Postal 
Union did not elect an international postal parliament in order to 
make laws for all postal organisations adherent to the Union. The 
railways of Europe did not elect an international railway parliament 
in order to regulate the march of the trains and the repartition of 
the income of international traffic; and the Meteorological and 
Geological Societies of Europe did not elect either meteorological 
or geological parliaments for scheming polar stations, or for establish- 
ing a uniform subdivision of geological formations and a uniform 
coloration of geological maps. They proceeded by means of agree- 
ments. To agree together they resorted to congresses’; but, while 
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sending delegates to their congresses, they did not elect M.P.’s dons 
@ tout faire ; they did not say to them, ‘ Vote about everything you 
like—we shall obey.’ They put questions and discussed them first 
themselves; then they sent delegates acquainted with the special 
question to be discussed at the congress, and they sent de/egates— 
not rulers. Their delegates returned from the congress with no 
Jaws in their pockets, but with proposals of agreements. Such is 
the way assumed now (the very old way, too) for dealing with ques- 
tions of public interest—not the way of law-making by means of a 
representative government. Representative government has accom- 
plished its historical mission; it has given a mortal blow to Court- 
rule; and by its debates it has awakened public interest in public 
questions. But, to see in it the government of the future Socialist 
society, is to commit a gross error. Each economical phase of life 
implies its own political phase; and it is impossible to touch the very 
bases of the present ‘economical life—private property—without a 
corresponding change in the very bases of the political organisation. 
Life already shows in which direction the change will be made. Not 
in increasing the powers of the State, but in resorting to free organisa- 
tion and free federation in all those branches which are now con- 
sidered as attributions of the State. 

The objections to the above may be easily foreseen. It will be 
said of course :—*‘ But what is to be done with those who do not keep 
their agreements? What with those who are not inclined to work? 
What with those who would prefer breaking the written laws of society, 
or—in the anarchist hypothesis—its unwritten customs? Anarchy 
may be good for a higher humanity,—not for the men of our own 
times.’ 

First of all, there are two kinds of agreements; there is the free 
one which is entered upon by free consent, as a free choice between 
different courses equally open before each of the agreeing parties ; 
and there is the enforced agreement, imposed by one party upon the 
other, and accepted by the latter from sheer necessity ; in fact, it is 
no agreement at all; it is a mere submission to necessity. Un- 
happily, the great bulk of what are now described as agreements 
belong to the latter category. When a workman sells his labour to 
an employer, and knows perfectly well that some part of the value of 
his produce will be unjustly taken by the employer; when he sells 
it without even the slightest guarantee of being employed so much 
as six consecutive months—and he is compelled to do so because he 
and his family would otherwise starve next week—it is a sad mockery 
to call that a free contract. Modern economists may call it free, 
but the father of political economy—Adam Smith—was never guilty 
of such a misrepresentation. As long as three-quarters of humanity 
are compelled to enter into agreements of that description, force is, 
of course, necessary, both to enforce the supposed agreements and 
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to maintain such a state of things. Force—and a good deal of force 
—is necessary for preventing the labourers from taking possession 
of what they consider unjustly appropriated by the few; and force is 
necessary for always bringing new ‘uncivilised nations’ under the 
same conditions. The Spencerian no-force party perfectly well 
understand that; and while they advocate, no force for changing the 
existing conditions, they advocate still more force than is now used 
for maintaining them. As to anarchy, it is obviously as incompatible 
with plutocracy as with any other kind of cracy. 

But we do not see the necessity of force for enforcing agreements 
freely entered upon. We never heard of a penalty imposed on a 
man who belonged to the crew of a lifeboat and at a given moment 
preferred to abandon the association. All that his comrades would 
do with him, if he were guilty of a gross neglect, would be probably 
to refuse further to do anything with him. Nor did we hear of fines 
imposed on a contributor of Mr. Murray’s Dictionary for a delay in 
his work, or of gendarmes driving the volunteers of Garibaldi to the 
battle-fields. Free agreements need not be enforced. 

As to the so-often repeated objection that nobody would labour 
if he were not compelled to do*so by sheer necessity, we heard 
enough of it before the emancipation of slaves in America, as well as 
before the emancipation of serfs in Russia ; and we have had the oppor- 
tunity of appreciating it at its just value. So we shall not try to 
convince those who can be convinced only by accomplished facts. 
As to those who reason, they ought to know that, if it really was so 
with some parts of humanity at its lowest stages—and yet, what do 
we know about it?—or if it is so with some small communities, or 
separate individuals, brought to sheer despair by unsuccesses in 
their struggle against unfavourable conditions, it is not so with the 
bulk of the civilised nations. With us, work is a habit, and idleness 
an artificial growth. Of course, when to be a manual worker means 
to be compelled to work all the life long for ten hours a day, and 
often more, at producing some part of something—a pin’s head, 
for instance ; when it means to be paid wages on which a family can 
live only on the condition of the strictest limitation of all its needs; 
when it means to be always under the menace of being thrown 
to-morrow out of employment—and we know how frequent are the 
industrial crises, and what a misery they imply; when it means, 
in a very great number of cases, premature death in a paupers’ 
hospital, if not in the workhouse; when to be manual worker 
signifies to wear all life long a stamp of inferiority in the eyes of 
those very people who live on the work of their ‘hands;’ when it 
always means the renouncement of all those higher enjoyments that 
science and art give to man—oh, then there is no wonder that 
everybody—the manual worker as well—has but one dream: that of 
rising to a condition where others would work for him. When I 
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see writers who boast that they are the workers, and write that the 
manual workers are an inferior race of lazy and improvident fellows, I 
am inclined to ask them, Who, then, has made all you see round about 
you: the houses you live in, the chairs, the carpets, the streets you 
enjoy, the clothes you wear? Who built the universities where you 
were taught, and who provided you with food during your school 
years? And what would become of your readiness to ‘ work,’ if you 
were compelled to work in the above conditions all your life on a pin’s 
head? No doubt, anyhow you would be reported as a lazy fellow! 
And I affirm that no intelligent man can be closely acquainted with 
the life of the European working classes without wondering, 
on the contrary, at their readiness to work, even under such 
abominable conditions. 

Overwork is reluctant to human nature—not work. Overwork 
for supplying the few with luxury—not ‘work for the well-being of 
all. Work, labour, is a physiological necessity, a necessity of spend- 
ing accumulated bodily energy, a necessity which is health and life 
itself. If so many branches of useful work are so reluctantly done 
now, it is merely because they mean overwork, or they are improperly 
organised. But we know—old Franklin knew it—that four hours of 
useful work every day would be more than sufficient for supplying 
everybody with the comfort of a moderately well-to-do middle-class 
house, if we all gave ourselves to productive work, and if we did not 
waste our productive powers as we do waste them now. As to the 
childish question, repeated for fifty years (who would do disagreeable 
work ?), frankly I regret that none of our savants has ever been 
brought to do it, be it for only one day in his life. If there is still work 
which is really disagreeable in itself, it is only because our scientific 
men have never cared to consider the means for rendering it less so; 
they always knew that there were plenty of starving men who would 
do it for a few pence a day. 

As to the third—the chief—objection, which maintains the 
necessity of a government for punishing those who break the law of 
society, there is so much to say about it that it hardly can be touched 
incidentally. The more we study the question, the more we are 
brought to the conclusion that society itself is responsible for the 
anti-social deeds perpetrated in its midst; and that no punish- 
ment, no prisons, and no hangmen can diminish the numbers of like 
deeds; nothing short of a re-organisation of society itself. Three- 
quarters of all the acts which are brought every year before our courts 
have their origin, either directly or indirectly, in the present dis- 
organised state of society with regard to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth—not in the perversity of human nature. As to 
the relatively few anti-social deeds which result from anti-social 
inclinations of separate individuals, it is not by prisons, nor even by 
resorting to the hangman, that we can diminish their numbers. By 
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our prisons, we merely multiply them and render them worse. By 
our detectives, our ‘ price of blood,’ our executions, and our jails, we 
spread in society such a terrible flow of basest passions and habits, 
that he who would realise the effects of these institutions to their 
full extent, would be frightened by what society is doing under the 
pretext of maintaining morality. We mus¢ search for other remedies, 
and the remedies have been indicated long since. 

Of course now, when a mother in search of food and shelter for 
her children must pass by shops filled up with the most refined 
delicacies of refined gluttony; when gorgeous and insolent luxury 
is displayed side by side with the most execrable misery; when the 
dog and the horse of a rich man are far better cared for than millions 
of children whose mothers earn a pitiful salary in the pit or the 
manufactory ; when each ‘modest’ evening dress of a lady represents 
eight months, or one year, of human labour; when enrichment on 
somebody’s account is the avowed aim of the ‘ upper classes,’ and no 
distinct boundary can be traced between honest and dishonest means 
of making money—then force is the only means for maintaining 
such a state of things; then an army of policemen, judges, and 
hangmen becomes a necessary institution. 

But if all our children—all children are our children—received 
a sound instruction and education—and we have the means of doing 
so; if every family lived in a decent home—and they cou/d under 
the present high pitch of our production ; if every boy and girl were 
taught a handicraft at the same time as he or she receives a scientific 
instruction, and zof to be a manual producer of wealth were con- 
sidered as a token of inferiority ; if men lived in closer contact with 
one another, and had continually to come into contact on those 
public affairs which now are invested in the few; and if, in conse- 
quence of a closer contact, we were brought to take as lively an 
interest in our neighbours’ difficulties and pains as we formerly took 
in those of our kinsfolk—then we should not resort to policemen and 
judges, to prisons and executions. The anti-social deeds would be 
prevented in bud, not punished; the few contests which would arise 
would be easily settled by arbitrators; and no more force would be 
necessary to impose their decisions than is required now for enfor- 
cing the decisions of the family tribunals of China, or of the Valencia 
water-courts. 

And here we are brought to consider a great question: What 
would become of morality in a society which would recognise no laws 
and proclaim the full freedom of the individual? Our answer is 
plain. Public morality is independent from, and anterior to, law 
and religion. Until now, the teachings of morality have been asso- 
ciated with religious teachings. But the influence which religious 
teachings formerly exercised on the mind has faded of late, and 
the sanction which morality derived from religion has no more the 
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power it formerly had. Miéiilions and millions grow in our cities 
who have lost the old faith. Is it a reason for throwing morality 
overboard, and for treating it with the same sarcasm as primitive 
cosmogony ? 

Obviously not. No society is possible without certain principles 
of morality generally recognised. If everybody grew accustomed to 
deceive his fellow-men ; if we never could rely on each other’s promise 
and words; if everybody treated his like as an enemy, against whom 
every means of warfare is justifiable—no society could exist. And 
we see, in fact, that notwithstanding the decay of religious beliefs, 
the principles of morality remain unshaken. We even see irreligious 
people trying to raise the current standard of morality. The fact is 
that moral principles are independent of religious beliefs: they 
are anterior to them. The primitive Tchuktchis have no religion : 
they have only superstitions and fear of the hostile forces of nature ; 
and nevertheless we find with them the very same principles of 
morality which are taught by Christians and Buddhists, Mussulmans 
and Hebrews. Nay, some of their practices imply a much higher 
standard of tribal morality than that which appears in our civilised 
society. In fact, each new religion takes its moral principles from 
the only real stock of morality—the moral habits which grow with 
men as soon as they unite to live together in tribes, cities, or 
nations. No animal society is possible without resulting in a growth 
of certain moral habits of mutual support and even self-sacrifice for 
the common well-being. These habits are a necessary condition for 
the welfare of the species in its struggle for life—co-operation of in- 
dividuals being a much more important factor in the struggle for the 
preservation of the species than the so-much-spoken-of physical 
struggle between individuals for the means of existence. The 
‘fittest’ in the organic world are those who grow accustomed to life 
in society ; and life in society necessarily implies moral habits. As 
to mankind, it has, during its long existence, developed in its midst 
a nucleus of social habits, of moral habits, which cannot disappear 
as long as human societies exist. And therefore, notwithstanding 
the influences to the contrary which are now at work in consequence 
of our present economical relations, the nucleus of our moral habits 
continues to exist. Law and religion only formulate them and 
endeavour to enforce them by their sanction. 

Whatever the variety of theories of morality, all can be brought 
under three chief categories: the morality of religion; the utilitarian 
morality ; and the theory of moral habits resulting from the very 
needs of life in society. Each religious morality sanctifies its pre- 
scriptions by making them originate from revelation; and it tries to 
impress its teachings on the mind by a promise of reward, or punish- 
ment, either in this or in future life. The utilitarian morality 
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maintains the idea of reward, but it finds it in man himself. It 
invites men to analyse their pleasures, to classify them, and to give 
preference to those which are most intense and most durable. We 
must recognise, however, that, although having exercised some 
‘influence, this system has been judged too artificial by the great 
mass of human beings. And finally—whatever its varieties—there 
is the third system of morality which sees in moral actions—in those 
actions which are most powerful in rendering men best fitted to 
life in society—a mere necessity of enjoying the joys of his brethren, 
of suffering when some of his brethren are suffering; a habit and a 
second nature, slowly elaborated and perfected by life in society. 
That is the morality of mankind; and that is also the morality of 
anarchy. 

I could not better illustrate the difference between the three 
systems of morality than by repeating the following example, 
Suppose a child is drowning in a river, and three men stand on the 
bank of the river: the religious moralist, the utilitarian, and the 
plain man of the people. The religious man is supposed, first, to say 
to himself that to save the child would bring him happiness in this 
or another life, and then save the child; but if he does so, he is 
merely a good reckoner, no man. Then comes the utilitarian, who is 
supposed to reason thus: ‘The enjoyments of life may be of the higher 
and of the lower description. To save the child would assure me the 
higher enjoyment. Therefore, let me jump in the river.’ But, admit- 
ting that there ever was a man who reasoned in this way, again, he 
would be a mere reckoner, and society would do better not to rely very 
much upon him: who knows what a sophism might pass one day 
through his head! And here is the third man. He does not much 
calculate. But he has grown in the habit of always feeling the joys of 
those who surround him, and to feel happy when others are happy ; of 
suffering, deeply suffering when others suffer. To act accordingly is his 
second nature. He hears the cry of the mother, he sees the child 
struggling for life, and he jumps in the river like a good dog, and 
saves the child, thanks to the energy of his feelings. And when the 
mother thanks him, he answers: ‘Why! I could not do otherwise 
than I did.’ That is the real morality. That is the morality of the 
masses of the people ; the morality grown to a habit, which will exist, 
whatever the ethical theories made by philosophers, and will steadily 
improve in proportion as the conditions of our social life are improved. 
Such a morality needs no laws for its maintenance. It is a natural 
growth favoured by the general sympathy which every advance 
towards a wider and higher morality finds in all fellow-men. 

Such are, in a very brief summary, the leading principles of 
anarchy. Each of them hurts many a prejudice, and yet each of 
them results from an analysis of the very tendencies displayed by 
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human society. Each of them is rich in consequences and implies 
a thorough revision of many acurrent opinion. And it is not a mere 
insight into a remote future. Already now, whatever the sphere of 
action of the individual, he can act, either in accordance with anar- 
chist principles or on an opposite line. And all that may be done 
in that direction will be done in the direction whereto further 
development goes. All that may be done in the opposite way will 
be an attempt to force humanity to go where it will zo¢ go. 


P. KRopOorKIN, 








EUROPE REVISITED. 


Eacu fresh improvement in the means of travel has in these days the 
effect of stimulating the desire to visit a world beyond the gates; 
and to all those whose privilege it is to be citizens of the British 
Empire, the world that thus unfolds itself is very specially interest- 
ing. For wherever we go, in addition to the attraction of mere sight- 
seeing, there is also the sense that we are looking upon our own 
possessions ; everywhere our flag is flying on sea and land, and thus 
it is that, while to men of every race and country travel is an easy 
and an interesting educational process, to the subjects of the Queen 
it is a greater privilege than to all others. We are because we ought 
to be the greatest travellers of all the nations. 

And now that circumstances have permitted me to retire from 
the administration of government in Hyderabad, I am able to look 
forward with a lively sense of pleasure to revisiting Europe. It is 
five years, since, when scarcely nineteen years of age, I spent some 
months in England, and the years that have elapsed, by increasing 
the range of my experience, will have also prepared me to appreciate 
much which I then overlooked. And I hope also by examining for 
myself the political conditions that now obtain on the Continent of 
Europe, and by meeting, as I have the opportunity, the statesmen 
who are directing affairs there, I may be enabled to take home 
with me some more definite perception of those causes which threaten 
European trouble, a trouble the shadow of which is now constantly 
menacing the North-West Frontier of British India. 

A careful consideration also of the developments among the 
Western nations, especially in Germany, France, and England, can- 
not fail to be most instructive at a moment when great national 
changes appear to be impending. Are these changes likely to prove 
changes for the better? Are changes which are necessitating a 
continuous increase in taxation and in the burden of standing armies 
offset by any additional sense of security on the part of the governed, 
so that property is safer, and liberty everywhere controlled only by 
law? And if not, if progress under the direction of Western thought 

eand the immense developments of Western science is ‘still only a 
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progress to great unknown dangers, and is accompanied by an in- 
creasing anxiety on the part of the governing class, and by an ever- 
growing restlessness on the part of the governed, then it would seem 
that the more changeless life of Asia, and the comparative absence 
of that more ambitious activity which obtains in colder climates. 
should not be for us matter for regret. Our Eastern philosophy, which 
has become to us as a second nature, continues to survive unimpaired 
while dynasties have disappeared, and the boundaries of empires 
have been swept away; and not only has our Oriental condition of 
mind secured to us a large share of individual contentment, but as a 
nation it has rendered us particularly receptive of the advantages 
of good government; indeed it has been to us a trusty servitor. 
Is it better, then, that we should journey through waste places in 
search of Western political philosophies and those methods of pro- 
gress which are well-nigh uncontrollable, which are not the servant 
of those communities, but more often a ruthless taskmaster? These 
are great questions, and as India and England are each year ap- 
proaching one another more closely, owing to the developments of 
steam and electricity, each year these problems are growing in im- 
portance and complexity. The restless spirits of either community 
are annually visiting the other in search of the material of ‘ progress.’ 
India is agitated by proposals which aim at representative govern- 
ment on the European plan; such a form of government is declared 
by many able and earnest men of our race to be especially suited to 
the future well-being of India; we are told that its growth will be a 
federal system which may bring together the different peoples upon 
our continent, may reconcile religious differences, destroy caste 
distinctions, and develop a national spirit and a national life. 

On the other hand, equally eminent European travellers assure us, 
with equal conviction and sincerity, that representative government in 
Europe promises to outlive its usefulness, that the system is break- 
ing down and is checking, perhaps material progress, but certainly 
moral progress, and the accord of the social relations. This can be 
recognised on all sides, in the growing unrest of the masses, who, 
conscious of certain unsatisfactory conditions in their lives, are deter- 
mined to arrive at better things, at the expense of their neighbours if 
necessary, and by any and every method of radical experiment. It 
is quite evident that the national mind of India needs assurances on 
such points as these, from those whose position qualifies them to 
advise, and therefore some months of leisure in Europe promise to be 
productive, not merely of much personal profit, but also I may be 
able to bring home with me convictions which may be of value to 
my countrymen, if they throw any light upon the question, which is 
the better, the restless progress of the West or the contentment 
of the East ? The former may be the better for the world, even though 
the latter is better for the individual. 
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It is my intention also, before returning, to cross the Atlantic and 
see for myself that immense Republic, the daily growth of which 
appears to be a perpetual cause of unrest to the other hemisphere. 
There must be much in that far off Western world of great interest to 
the Orient, even though such a scale of development at such an early 
age must involve, it would seem, a want of proper proportion in the 
whole body. A process of physical forcing, of over-stimulation, must 
surely be incompatible with the higher moral development. All this 
I hope to see. 

On the 12th of May I sailed from Bombay in the P. & O. steamer 
‘Peshawur.’ Besides my own suite and servants, sixteen in all, 
Zaffer Jung was also with us, bound to England as the representative 
of his Highness the Nizam, at the approaching celebration of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress’s Jubilee. Captain and Mrs. Clerk of 
Hyderabad were also on board, as were the Rajahs of Limery and 
Moorabe. The voyage to Suez was devoid of incident, and we reached 
Cairo from Suez on the 18th of May. Being presented by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, I was very courteously received by His Highness the Khedive, 
a prince of a very attractive department and winning manners. Not- 
withstanding the heat, a fortnight passed at Cairo most pleasantly, 
and our quarters at Shepheard’s Hotel were in every respect agree- 
able. It was an important fortnight in the modern history of Egypt, 
as it witnessed the singing at Constantinople of the new Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. It is, however, not necessary to take this effort 
of diplomacy very seriously ; still, the. opinion here is that Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff has achieved a good tactical success. The Porte 
having agreed to ratify, if, as is probable, France raises objections, not 
only will the relations of the Porte with France becomes less friendly, 
but the action of France in any such event will give England the 
right to continue the occupation, more or less indefinitely. The 
Convention itself merely provides, with many protocols and clauses, 
that, if England thinks fit, England may retire bag and baggage from 
Egypt in three years, or, what is much the same thing, except perhaps 
in the vocabulary of diplomacy, that in three years England shall 
march out, unless in the meantime she considers that circumstances 
have occurred, or may occur, which require a continued occupation— 
circumstances which certain personages chiefly interested are ex- 
tremely likely to create. Indeed as things are, and having come into 
occupation in Egypt after much bloodshed and bombardment, and 
having established good government and a proper administration of 
law and finance, it does not seem possible that England can now walk 
out of Egypt, and thus permit an edifice to collapse, the sole founda- 
tion of which is the presence of the British troops. The original 
cause of the occupation was the anxious desire of English_bond- 
holders that Ismail first, and then Arabi Pasha, should not be per- 
mitted on behalf of Egypt to repudiate the loans contracted by Egypt 
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in London. As the national debt of more than one hundred millions 
sterling is a debt very evidently beyond the power of Egypt to sup- 
port permanently, it is clear that force from within will be brought 
to bear upon whatever purely national government may be in power 
later to effect repudiation in a greater or less degree. Such a force can 
only be counteracted by some equal force from without, and England 
having spent rightly or wrongly many millions of the taxpayers’ money 
in military operations intended to secure the millions advanced by 
the bondholders, it seems out of the question that she can now with- 
draw, thereby sacrificing the object of the original occupation. And 
not alone this, but the evacuation would seriously compromise the 
safety, certainly of the Ministers, and probably of His Highness 
also. Many native officials have been removed to make way for 
English and French successors. This process, however desirable in 
order to effect economies, and to Europeanise the admiration, 
could not fail to give serious offence and to raise up for Nubar 
Pasha a host of local enemies. Having thus compelled him to 
occupy so invidious and so artificial a position, would it be alto- 
gether in accordance with good faith to abandon him to the forces 
of that national resentment which England herself has obliged him 
to provoke ? 

As to the larger question, whether the burden of so great a 
national debt, held entirely out of Egypt, must not finally be too 
heavy for a nation of only six millions of peasant cultivators, at a time 
too when agriculture is.everywhere so depressed—as to this question, 
I do not feel that so short a visit to Egypt permits me to write with 
any confidence. The existence of these immense modern national 
debts all over the world has brought into the life of nations very 
complex conditions. The case of the debt of Egypt represents a very 
extreme instance of the evil. Whatever may be said in favour of a 
national debt subscribed within a country for reproductive public 
works, there can be no doubt at all that a debt contracted, as was 
the case with the Egyptian debt, to be squandered on palaces and 
public buildings, and borrowed wholly abroad, is an enormous, a fatal 
evil. Still, it is fair to say for Khedive Ismail and his borrowings, 
that he built, the Suez Canal, which, however, is no very evident gain 
to Egypt, seeing that while the Canal profit all goes abroad to pay 
dividends, it has mixed that country up with the conflicting politics of 
the Eastern question. But it must not be lost sight of that Ismail 
did use portions of the foreign loans to make Cairo comfortable, to 
arrange for the proper watering of the streets and the planting of 
gardens and shady trees, matters of the greatest sanitary importance 
in a hot climate. And this liberal expenditure has had the effect of 
making Cairo an extremely attractive winter capital for wealthy 
foreigners, who now spend much, money in the town. And perhaps 
more important even than this, whereas formerly the incessant clouds 
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of dust had affected with, eye ‘diseases nearly forty per cent. of the 
entire native population in the city, at the present time not more 
than perhaps ten per cent. are thus affected. I had some conversa- 
tion with Nubar Pasha, an extremely able and diplomatic personage, 
an Armenian by birth, as to the administration of criminal law, and 
I was much struck with the resemblance in detail between India and 
Egypt. Nubar, being a Christian, is naturally a little impatient of 
the interference of the Mohammedan priesthood, who frequently claim 
a moral right to revise and even to reverse the sentence of the 
tribunals. It is no doubt very much easier in Christian communities 
to keep the conflicting prerogatives of Church and State entirely 
distinct. 

Whatever the cost may have been, British intervention in Egypt 
has brought with it one great benefit. ‘The various State departments 
are now under the direction of extremely able English administrators. 
Sir Evelyn Baring’s achievements in finance in India were such as to 
foreshadow his success in any country where the conditions of the 
revenue are unusually involved, as indeed is the case here. Colonel 
Scott Moncrieff is engaged in the important work of storing and 
distributing the waters of the Nile, during its autumnal rise. 1 was 
much interested in and indebted to the knowledge of finance possessed 
by Mr. Ornstein, who, in the absence of Mr. Edgar Vincent, is the 
financial adviser to the government of his Highness. From Mr. 
Hamilton Lang, the Commissioner of the Daira Debt, I learned some- 
thing of Egypt, but much of Turkey, in which country Mr. Lang has 
spent nearly thirty years of a singularly eventful life. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty—I might go so far as to call it evil 
—with which the various departments have to contend is the fact that, 
according to the ruling of the original International Commission, the 
various departments of the Government are completely distinct each 
from the other. A fixed amount of the revenue is appropriated for 
each department. It may well happen that, owing to local circum- 
stances, there may be a surplus in one department and a deficit in 
another ; but when this is the case, the surplus in the one may not 
be used to balance the deficit in the other. Such a condition of 
finance destroys all that elasticity which is inseparable from a sound 
system of government. ‘The vital function itself is involved in the 
subordinate co-operation of the parts each with the other, to support 
the whole, and the system of distintegration which now obtains is not, 
so far asI could learn, compensated by any additional facility in 
supervision. And indeed the very appointment of these distinguished 
Englishmen as chiefs of departments would seem to have had for its 
object the accurate, honest, and thorough control of Government, so 
that a method of administration at once ineffective and obsolete should 
not be necessary. 

I spent a morning very pleasantly with the Minister’ of Public 
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Instruction, Yakoub Pasha. In the library and the schools some 
40,000 books have been from time to time collected with much care, 
and there are several copies of the Koran splendidly illuminated and 
of immense value. A careful index is now being made of the entire 
collection, and it is not unlikely that some of the old volumes supposed 
to have been destroyed at the burning of the splendid library at 
Alexandria at Omar the conqueror may have found refuge here. The 
schools appeared to me to be well attended; hundreds of students of 
all ages were grouped around the different lecturers, listening and in 
turns asking questions of the lecturer. One local commentator was 
propounding Aristotle, and was frequently interrupted from all parts 
of his circle with very intelligent questions on abstruse logical points. 
I was much surprised by the assurance that the entire class was com- 
posed of the sons of small Cairo tradesmen or cultivators. 

The Consul-General for Sweden dined with me one evening; a 
gentleman of liberal views. From his description I am much 
attracted to visit Norway. If southern Europe were not so all en- 
grossing just now, the present political difficulty in the case of Sweden 
and Norway, a territory of geographical unity, would be regarded as 
the most interesting of national movements. The view the Consul 
takes is that Sweden, the country which furnishes five-sixths both 
of the revenue and of the population, would be a great gainer by 
the actual secession of Norway from the dual monarchy, but, as he 
remarked, ‘A king with two crowns does not like to put off one!’ 
Sweden is a country of intuitive loyalty, Norway is peopled by a 
race who desire beyond all things Republican institutions. The 
Consul, therefore, is of opinion that Norway should be encouraged to 
secede and not thwarted, and this not merely because such aspira- 
tions cannot be safely checked, but because the wealthier country is 
suffering from a paralysis of all useful legislation. In the case of 
these two countries there is no national debt to make the pre- 
liminaries to a divorce complicated, and my guest was clearly himself 
very earnestly anxious that Norway should be permitted to make the 
experiment on which she is bent. I suggested, however, that the 
Republican form of government was too expensive for a poor country 
like Norway; that even France, notwithstanding her great wealth 
and intelligence, was breaking down. National extravagance appears 
to be best checked by the knowledge that present lavishness portends 
not merely future national difficulties, but also the downfall of the 
dynasty; for example, what dynasty would now venture upon the 
throne of France until the Republic has first reduced the expenses 
of administration, or even redeemed some portions of the debt? 

On the 1st of June I sailed from Alexandria, having greatly 
enjoyed the three weeks spent in Egypt; the country is to me ex- 
tremely interesting, and not even in India are the memorials of the 
might and the magnificence of prehistoric times more abundant and 
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more varied. But everywhere is the evidence accumulating that 
Egypt at least has suffered from intercommunication with the 
Western nations; she has gained a very little, she has lost very 
much. In place of an orderly and contented peasantry, lightly 
taxed, students of their own local history, Egypt is now -the 
nurseling of half a dozen countries whose only objection to revolu- 
tion and reform is that such a process might imperil the payment 
of their coupons! What a collapse of the pride of the Pharaohs! 
Probably such changes in the world’s history are as inevitable as the 
vital exhaustion of a tree, or as the fall of its leaves in autumn; 
still, they are not the less melancholy to behold for that. reason; 
indeed, the regret of the spectator is all the more intense if he is 
required to regard such change and decay as predestined and 
universal. 

They are fair lands these, in the Delta of the Nile; and that 
mighty river, unimpressed by the inroads of Western science, is still, 
as thousands of years since, bringing down each season the deposits 
of a fresh fertility from distant wastes far off in the heart of the 
continent. But Egypt is nothing but a nation of cultivators, and 
the condition of the cultivator himself is far, far worse by reason of 
modern developments and modern progress. The position of an 
agricultural community owing large fixed debts to foreigners is not 
compatible with national well-being in this nineteenth century. 

On reaching Athens, I left letters at once upon the British 
Minister, Sir Horace Rumbold, but was disappointed to learn that he 
had sailed to England that very day. From Mr. Francis Carew, who 
was Chargé d’Affaires until the arrival of Mr. Haggard, I received 
much, kind courtesy during my stay in Athens, and I had the honour 
on the day following my arrival to be presented by Mr. Carew to his 
Majesty at the palace. The King has such an attraction of manner, 
and has entered with such evident sincerity into the life of Greece, 
that he has been able to achieve an amount of popularity which no 
other foreigner will ever command in Modern Athens. The heir to 
the throne, having been born in Greece, commands not merely the 
loyalty, but the affection which a Greek bestows only upon a 
Greek. 

1 had the pleasure of an interview with M. Tricoupis, the Prime 
Minister, a statesman who, from all I learned, would be likely to 
come to the head of affairs in any country in Europe. He has rather 
the appearance of a younger Bismarck, and is a man of evident de- 
cision and purpose. He is now engaged is consolidating the Greek 
Debt, and spoke hopefully of the future if, and only if, Greece permits 
herself to keep clear of foreign complications. We touched inciden- 
tally upon the subject of the civil service, how should the State 
servants be selected, and I was interested with the way in which he 
stated his opinion. It seems to me an opinion of importance. The 
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patronage system, the Minister said, is a danger, and may be much 
abused, but on the whole it is probably less objectionable than a rigid 
system of selection by competitive examination. For a matriculation, 
as it were, for an entrance into the service of the State, an examina- 
tion by all means, but after that patronage is far better. A successful 
minister in these days is not the minister who does the most work, 
still less the minister who attempts to do all the work of the State 
himself, but he is that minister who is the most successful in his 
selection, less of his cabinet than of permanent official subordinates. 
In making this selection, reliance on mere examinations can only 
weaken his judgment. 

I attended a debate in the House of Parliament—a single 
chamber. An opposition speaker occupied the tribune during the 
entire hour I spent there. He did not appear to me very fluent, nor 
was I much impressed by the cadences of the modern Greek language. 
The House, I believe, consists of some 150 members; the number 
was reduced quite recently by a large measure of Parliamentary re- 
form, M. Tricoupis having found it necessary to get rid of a large 
number of delegates from the islands. To effect this he has sent 
them away to occupy their surplus energies in their local councils. 

On the whole I was disappointed with Athens, notwithstanding 
that the Acropolis, which I visited by moonlight, is really magnifi- 
cent, and some of the old beautifully ornate Ionic architecture is of 
course incomparabie. Greek statuary too, as seen in the museums, 
looked very graceful and full of soul after the massive antiquities of 
the Boulak Museum in Cairo. But when I have written thus much I 
must leave it to the antiquary and the enthusiast to discover the Attic 
wonders which I failed to find. Science and sentiment apart, Greece 
appears to be but little favoured by Nature. The soil is light and 
sandy, rocks and stones cropping out everywhere. How it is possible 
to collect four millions of revenue within such a country is indeed 
surprising. It can only be accomplished by the very high tariff 
charges in the ports, by which means the wealthy classes have to pay 
a disproportionate amount in the shape of duties on champagne, on 
fine foreign clothes, indeed on every article which can be called a 
luxury. In Hyderabad, a country which, by comparison, possesses 
great agricultural and mineral resources, we collect, though certainly 
with little effort, some 4,000,000/. sterling from 9,000,000 of people. 
In Greece 4,000,000/. are collected from only 2,000,000 of people. 
Here in Greece, just as in Egypt, is a national debt out of all pro- 
portion to the resources of the country, and a debt also which is held 
largely by foreign nations. Greece has borrowed 20,000,000/. 
sterling to buy war-ships and to maintain a large standing army. 
The only thing that would suffer if the war-ships were sold and the 
army disbanded would be the national dignity. It does not suita 
people who are still in the Homeric vein to recognise that it is not 
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their own military resources, but the determination of the Great 
Powers, which preserves, and intends to preserve them, from foreign 
aggression. 

I suppose it is the poetry of Greece, and her mythology and 
history taught so universally in the Western schools, which attracts 
so strongly to Greece the imagination of the European nations, and 
perhaps still -peoples it with mighty men and beautiful women ; but 
to us in India Greece has no such charm; our only interest in her 
history arises from the fact that of old she was perpetually in conflict 
with some of the western satrapies of Persia. The Greek records of 
these skirmishes are still classical reading to a romantic posterity. 
But the modern political consequences of the ‘ Marathon tradition ’ 
are not favourable to the stability of government in Greece, nor 
even to the continued peace of Europe. M. Delyannis, the leader of 
the Opposition, who was until quite recently Prime Minister, is a 
striking instance of the confidence and the rash assertion which 
comes from living too much in the past and too little in the present. 
Ten thousand Greeks routed ten times their number of Persians at 
Marathon; then why may not the modern Greek army, twenty 
thousand strong, march for the Bosphorus? And M. Delyannis is not 
singular in his creed; indeed, he represents that temper in the 
national mind which must always make the policy of such men as M. 
Tricoupis extremely difficult. There is probably no quick remedy 
for this, short indeed of some great national disaster. The devotion 
to Greek classics in the Western schools has doubtless conveyed to 
the modern Greek a distorted conception of the position he holds in 
the modern world, and, worse than this, it has also led the sympathies 
of Western statesmen, their minds cradled in such literature, to take 
too wide a flight in a sympathetic contemplation of the Greek liber- 
ties. Perhaps if the minds of young England were fed less classi- 
cally, it might be no worse for England, but better for Greece. 

The Hétel d’Angleterre is in all respects excellent, but to the 
visitor who arrives as late as June I should recommend head- 
quarters on the shore at Phalerum, two miles distant; even we who 
are accustomed to the heat of India found Athens uncomfortably hot. 
My companions braved the discomforts of a five hours’ drive to the 
battle-ground of Marathon, and I was not disappointed that I re- 
mained behind. The visit was summed up for me by Jehander Ali 
as ‘ten hours in the dust, to see a mound of mud ; ’—which mound 
is said to be the tumulus containing the Greeks who fell in the 
battle. 

SALAR JUNG. 
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WHERE ARE THE LETTERS? 


A Cross-EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN PHANTASMS. 


‘I was a student in King’s College, Aberdeen. It was either my 
first or my second year there, and my younger brother John was left 
in the manse, attending school. One night I had been working late 
at my bvoks before going to bed. I dreamed that my brother, left 
in the little northern town a hundred miles away, had been clamber- 
ing over the academy railings, and that, his foot slipping, he fell 
and impaled himself, suffering an injury which seemed to me in my 
dream to be fatal or nearly so. In the morning I was so haunted 
by the recollection that, half in earnest, half in jest, I wrote the 
whole home. My detter was crossed by one from my mother, telling 
me that my brother John was dangerously ill, in consequence of a 
wound which he had received from falling on the spikes while trying 
to climb the academy railings. He lingered for some time after 
this news came from Ross-shire to Aberdeen, and then died of the 
accident. I have heard of many such stories, but this is the only 
one for which I can personally vouch, and I give it to you at first 
hand.’ 

It was exactly the kind of first-hand story which I had long 
desired to receive. There could be no better witness than my infor- 
mant, a man of trained veracity and masculine intellect, conscien- 
tious without a streak of fancy, and religious without any tinge of 
superstition. It seemed to me that what I had sought for years was 
found; and not till an hour had passed did a doubt arise which 
prompted the question : 

‘Dr. M——, where are the two letters which crossed ?’ 

There was no answer, but a long pause, for all the mind was for 
the first time troubled with a doubt. _I ventured to press my question. 

‘l remember your mother. There was no more intelligent lady 
in the north of Scotland. Had she received such a letter as you now 
believe you wrote, she would sooner have thrown a hundred-pound 
note into the fire than have destroyed it.’ 

‘You mean,’ he said slowly, ‘that I also, at the other end of the 
circuit, in Aberdeen, would have done anything rather than part with 
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the letter from my mother which I have described, had I really 
received it.’ 

I replied cautiously that what I meant rather was, that if the two 
letters with their postmarks could now be got, they would absolutely 
prove the case. My relation as a young man to Dr. M. involved 
a certain duty of veneration, and I had no right to play the part 
of Ithuriel to a story which had for forty years sat close by the gate 
of his -mind. Still, from that date I have never doubted that there 
are cases in which the absence of documentary evidence is nearly 
as conclusive against a story as the presence of such evidence 
would be in its favour. 

Last year a book was published which deals, under the name of 
‘ Phantasms of the Living,’! with narratives of precisely this class. But 
it confines itself to narratives which have survived a testing process, 
carried on in some directions with a sifting severity and skill which 
are unprecedented as exercised by men who still believe in a mass of 
results. Such a careful process might have been expected, alike 


from the authority under which this book is issued and from the ° 


men responsible for producing it. The council of the Society for 
Psychical Research is a committee which contains men of high scientific 
eminence, while its honorary and corresponding members are in some 
cases of European reputation. And as to its investigators and editors 
it would be impossible to have more competent men. Mr. Myers’s 
name is well known. His exquisite essays, by their delicacy of 
historical discrimination, and the moral glow with which that discri- 
mination is everywhere suffused and softened, have long since shown 
much higher qualities than are needed for the more external work of 
recording the evidence for telepathy. But Mr. Gurney also, in the 
part of his work devoted to principles, merits the highest praise; and 
their preliminary discussions have advanced the whole question to a 
higher level. But it is as a record of sifted ‘testimony’ that 1 am 
at present interested in the book, and this forms much the larger 
part of the two bulky volumes. There is indeed another and pre- 
liminary part, distinguished by the writers as ‘experiment’ rather 
than testimony, which deals with what are usually known as mesmeric 
and hypnotic experiments (in this case as to telepathy or transferred 
sensation), carried on through planchettes and otherwise. And 
great part of their strength is given to pointing out analogies and con- 
firmations extending between this region of experiment and the 
other of spontaneous impressions or apparitions. To proceed by way 
of experiment in this matter I believe to be most legitimate and 
important. It is a way of making facts. But the other region—of 
facts spontaneously occurring and challenging belief upon evidence— 
is properly dealt with by our authors as one of independent and 


1 Phantasms of the Living. By Edward Gurney, M.A., Frederic W. H. Myers, 
M.A., and Frank Podmore, M.A. 2 vols. Triibner & Co., London, 1886, 
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separate authority, demanding on its own account the fullest sifting 
and investigation. They put it thus: 


The apparitions at death, &c., recorded by previous writers, are enough, indeed, 
to show that scattered incidents of the kind have obtained credence in many ages 
and countries. But they have never been collected and sifted with any systematic 
care, and few of them reach an evidential standard which would justify us in laying 
them before our readers. 


Accordingly it became necessary, as far as possible, ‘to collect our 
specimens é# situ ;’ and this task of personal inquiry assumed vast 
and successful dimensions. In 1882 the society invited from the 
general public ‘records of apparitions at or after death, and other 
abnormal occurrences.’ And, as the result, its agents were struck 
with the great predominance of alleged apparitions not so much 
after, as at or near the moment of death, together with an unexpected 
frequency of accounts of apparitions of living persons coincident with 
moments of danger or crisis. 


After printing and considering over two thousand depositions which seemed 
prima facie to deserve attention, we find that more than half of them are narratives. 
of appearances or other impressions coincident either with the death of the person 
seen or with some critical incident in his life-history. 


And then came the work of sifting this mass of statement —chiefly 
by personal inquiry as to people and documents—so as to retain 
only the cases which came up to the ‘evidential standard.’ Nothing 
can be more promising than the spirit in which this was attempted, 
as set forth by Mr. Gurney in his fourth chapter; nothing more 
reassuring than his appreciation of the various fallacies by which the 
minds of witnesses such as he dealt with are solicited or overcome. 
It is, however, with the results that we have to deal. 

The results are very large. To prove ‘that phantasms -(impres- 
sions, voices, or figures) of persons undergoing some crisis, especially 
death, are perceived by their friends or relatives,’ there are adduced 
in all 7o2 numbered and narrated cases. Nearly all of these cases 
are spontaneous incidents and not new experiments, and of this 
spontaneous class only about 315 are relegated to a supplement, as 
valuable indeed, but secondhand. Upwards of 350? are cases ‘in 
which the main account comes to us direct from the percipient,’ and 
which, after subsequent investigation by the editors, have been passed 
as coming up to their standard. And on one side that investigation 
seems generally conclusive. The actual death (or accident or ‘crisis’ ) 
supposed to have been perceived at a distance—e.g. in my intro- 
ductory case, the spiking and subsequent death of John M. in my 
native town—has in most of these cases been ascertained by the 

2 I give the figures roughly, so as to be within the mark, having deducted both 


from the body of the work and from the supplement certain of the numbered cases 
which seem to be either experimental or ‘ transitional from experiment.’ 
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editors, as in that case I ascertained it myself, to have really taken 
place. Death registers, pension-books, newspapers, &c., have been 
ransacked with admirable care, and in the cases which have been 
finally passed the external fact may be taken to have certainly hap- 
pened (though not always exactly at the proper date). The real 
question is on the other side, What evidence do the editors adduce 
that the ‘percipients’ at a distance felt or perceived at the time 
what they now tell the editors they did? That the percipients 
are in Jona fides we cannot doubt. The editors do not doubt that, 
even in the case of many percipients whom they have after all 
rejected, though the rejected narratives have been most graphic and 
circumstantial. The inference is clear that, for the public, a narrator’s 
belief in his own belief is of minor consequence. What is wanted is 
evidence from outside that he was a percipient, or that he said he was 
a percipient, at ‘he time. And of this evidence there is one kind which 
may be absolutely conclusive. Our editors have not forgotten it; 
Mr. Gurney, indeed, in his tabulation (i. 147) puts at the head of all 
other evidence the case 

where the percipient madea written record of his experience, with its date, at 
the time of its occurrence, which record we have either seen or otherwise ascertained 
to be still in existence. 


Now of such alleged written records tiiere are two very distinct 
classes. A record may be made on a sheet of paper retained by the 
writer, but the subsequent production of this of itself proves little. 
Even an entry inadiary, as this book again and again shows us, 
often turns out not to have been made at the time the writer after- 
wards came to believe. Log-books ought to be more trustworthy ; 
but out editors repeatedly and emphatically warn us against accept- 
ing entries made in them. What really is important, and in the 
ordinary case is conclusive, is a writing which passes out of the hand 
of the ‘percipient’ or dreamer before the news reaches him which 
confirms from without what he has already written and sent away. 
And most fortunately this, which is the conclusive case, must be 
also a very common one. No better instance of it can be given than 
the two letters between Ross-shire and Aberdeen desiderated in my 
introductory anecdote. These two letters, with the postmark upon 
each, showing that they crossed each other on the same day in the 
earlier half of the century, would to me have been sufficient proof 
of my friend’s story. And where the date of the death or accident 
is otherwise fixed (as in most cases in these volumes it is), the one 
letter, which in a large number of such cases will be immediately 
written, is enough of itself for proof. No doubt, even when such a 
letter is traced there will still remain, as there remains in all cases, the 
chance of forgery or deliberate fraud; but, apart from that and fprimd 
Jacie, the document is conclusive. It really proves the fact which it 
narrates. 
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And now the question may be put: How many are there of the 
seven hundred cases of psychical research—how many even of those 
three hundred and fifty first-hand narratives of our letter-writing 
age—in which the indefatigable editors have ‘seen or ascertained’ a 
letter or document issued at the time by the narrator, so as to prove 
his story to be true? Zhe answer must be, Not one. 

The suggestiveness of this fact can only be measured when we 
consider in some detail the cases to which it applies. It is not as 
if the two large volumes here did not include narratives where 
precisely such corroboration could reasonably be demanded: there 
are a hundred such. It is not as if they did not include cases where 
such documents are actually alleged to have been issued: there are 
a score of such, to say the least. Where are those missing documents? 
The question applies almost equally to the cases which are here 
given as a supplement, but printed with equal prominence and in the 
same type. The reason given by the editors for making the 
distinction is a very proper one—that the cases in the supplement 
are largely second-hand, or otherwise of inferior value as evidence. 
But it will be found that the test of documents is equally suggestive 
when applied to many of these. And it must never be forgotten 
that, as regards us, the readers of this book, a// its narratives are 
second-hand. We accept ‘from its editors, and on their authority, 
all the facts narrated, and it is to them alone we can look for the 
docurnentary corroboration—as I now proceed to do. 

It scarcely matters where we begin. But of course the most 
important class is that in which there has been an alleged exchange 
or crossing of letters. In No. 163 the Rev. W. J. B.° writes that on 
the 14th of April, 1853, in Limerick, he had the most vivid ‘ dream he 
ever saw.’ At three minutes past five in the morning his chum, Mr. 
Dombrain, then in Dublin, appeared to him as passing to the light 
above and with a smile of farewell. The next day Mr. B. spent in 
sadness, but ‘ wrote to my sister asking for particulars, and wished to 
know the exact time the death had taken place. Zhe following 
morning 1 received a letter from my sister stating that at three 
minutes past five he had quietly passed away.’ Where are the 
letters? The question has apparently never been put; but the 
sister, rather strangely appealed to instead for her ‘ recollections,’ 
says, ‘I have heard you allude to the dream from time totime.’ In 
No. 190, Mrs. L., a most vivid and intelligent narrator, tells how on 
the 21st of September 1874, when in India, she had a dream which 
made her say next day of her friend in England, ‘ Mrs. Reed is dead.’ 
A sister with her on the same day sat down and wrote to a lady in 
the west of England, ‘telling her exactly what I had said,’ and asking 
particulars. The letter was at once answered, and was followed by 


® I prefer not to repeat the full names and addresses. The reader will find them 
in the two volumes themselves. 
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news of the death in England on the arst (it really took place near 
that date). But where is the letter, and where is the answer? In 
No. 188 the letter has in like manner vanished, and instead of the 
answer we have a ‘reproduction of the letter received from the agent 
of the ship, as nearly as I and my son can remember,’ not the 
smallest reason being given for the absence of the original. A very 
strong case is No. 315, where a gentleman in Shanghai dreamed in 
1854 of his sister in Jersey, and ‘ immediately wrote a full description 
of what I had seen to my sister Mrs. Elmslie, the wife of the consul 
at Canton. But before it reached herI had received a letter from 
her, giving me an almost similar description of what she had seen the 
same night, adding, ‘‘I am sure dear Fanny is gone.’’’ When this 
occurred ‘we (Mr. de Guerin and Mrs. Elmslie) were upwards of a 
thousand miles apart,’ and he adds, ‘On that same night the death 
occurred in Jersey.’ Surely even the Secretary for the Society of 
Psychical Research would have liked to see those exchanged letters? 
Yet the suggestion does not appear to have been made here any 
more than in No. 648, where the mother of Mr. Pengelly, and his 
sweetheart, then 130 miles apart in England, exchanged letters stating 
that each dreamed (on the same night) that they saw him fall into 
the sea in the distant Oriental port where he then was. Instead of 
their being asked for their letters Mr. Pengelly is appealed to; but 
‘he, a plain sea captain, had little recollection of what happened 
twenty years ago, during his absence,’ and so far from producing their 
letters, which would have proved the case, he says nothing about a 
third ascribed to himself. 

Some of these crossing cases, though ranked as first class, are 
very old. A gentleman in the Highlands, forty years ago, had 
quarrelled with his brother in England ; but one day, to his aston- 
ishment, he saw his brother’s image pass the window of his northern 
residence. Then followed the postbag, with a letter requesting him to 
go to see his brother on his deathbed ; and on doing so he found the 
brother had died at the time of the apparition. But the moment 
he started on his journey his wife wrote the whole story to her 
husband’s mother. In this case her letter is inquired after, but, as 
usual, in vain; and the story (No. 353) is accepted, after all the 
parties are dead, on the word of a lady who believes she saw the 
document when it arrived half a century ago. Another, also curiously 
ranked first-hand, is seventy years old (No. 31), and is said to ‘ point 
the moral which must be enforced ad nauseam as to the importance 
of an immediate written record on the percipient’s part. But that is 
not the moral which it points. An immediate written record is 
alleged in this case to have been really made, but the writing, so far 
as the only witness knows, is not in existence, nor is another which 
would have been of equal value had it existed. Nothing is left but 
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copies said to be made by the witness’s mother from the writings of 
her grandmother ; and the moral is that inferior evidence should not 
be accepted instead of evidence which would be conclusive if it ever 
existed. 

But if these are ancient, here is one which is very modern. In 
No. 182 Miss K. J., when in her cabin on the way to Cape Town on 
the 4th of May 1883, saw the figure of a friend in England appear 
and disappear. ‘I told two or three passengers on board, who made 
a note of it,’ and four of their names are given. More important 
still: ‘I am certain I mentioned the date of my vision in my first 
letter to my father, written when I got to the Cape, and defore the 
news of the death reached me.’ This is confirmed by the father, who 
says: ‘Before my letter telling of the death can have reached her, 
she, on arriving at Cape Town, wrote to me to say that the lady in 
question had appeared to her in her cabin.’ Of the four persons on 
board referred to as communicated with by the lady, the only two 
who have been asked deny having had any such communication. But 
where is the all-important letter in the father’s hands, not as yet 
three years old? On the 1st of December 1885 he writes: ‘The 
letter I most wanted / cannot find.’ Of course he gives instead 
another, written from Cape Town after the news of death had come; 
but it does not seem to have occurred to the editors to inspect this 
document so as to ascertain whether it refers to a previous letter 
having been sent at all. Yet this story has the full honours of evi- 
dence. Indeed, even the deliberate destruction of a written record 
does not prevent this. Thus, in No. 35, the Rev. Mr. N., when at 
Oxford, dreamed that he saw his fiancée at the top of the staircase. 
‘I rushed upstairs, overtook her on the top step, and passed my two 
arms around her waist, under her arms, from behind. On this I woke, 
and a clock in the house struck ten. So strong was the impression 
of the dream, that I wrote a detailed account of it next morning to 
my fiancée. Crossing my letter, not in answer to it, I received a 
I@tter from the lady in question: ‘‘Were you thinking about me very 
specially last night, just about ten o’clock? for, as I was going 
upstairs to bed, I distinctly heard your footsteps on the stairs, and 
felt you put your arms round my waist.’’’ This case, so charming in 
its details, is also in a sense acrucial one; for Mr. N., who describes 
himself as an ‘utter sceptic,’ has carried on a long and systematic 
series of experiments in telegraphy, and his italicising the fact that 
these letters crossed each other, shows his true estimate of the value 
of that fact. What, then, has become of them? 


The letters in question are now destroyed, but we verified the statements made 
therein some years later, when we read over our old letters, previous to their 
destruction, and we found that our personal recollections had not varied in the 
least degree therefrom. The above narratives may therefore be accepted as absolutely 
accurate. 
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And accordingly they are printed as first-hand evidence of tele- 
pathy ; though, of course, assuming that the story is roughly true, 
it only at the best shows that the sleeping or waking thoughts of 
two young people, who are a good deal interested in each other, are 
apt sometimes to coincide. Mrs. S. (No. 442), whose husband was a 
correspondent at the outbreak of the Franco-German war, dreamed 
that she saw him walking under brilliant green trees, when a country 
cart, with three men dressed in blouses, one of them having bushy 
black whiskers, met and stopped him. Feeling sure that something 
had happened to her husband, she wrote to him, telling the details of her 
dream, and even etching a picture of the man with the black whiskers. 
Crossing this letter on the road came her husband’s letter, telling 
of his arrest, when walking under the walnut-trees, by four soldiers 
disguised as sturdy peasants in blouses; and ‘after this my husband 
told me that the sergeant who took him prisoner had bushy black 
whiskers and answered to the description I had given.’ Where, alas ! 
is that description? ‘My husband brought it home with the picture 
on it, dut he subsequently burned it.’ Mrs. S. does not seem to be 
aware that a man who could destroy such a letter as she supposed hers 
to have been deserves himself to be burned in the interests of science ; 
but the story duly finds its place here, with some hesitation as to 
whether it is ‘ telepathic or accidental.’ Here again (No. 569) isa very 
remarkable incident. A London man, whose name is given, appears 
at the corner of his club to Mr. A., and in answer to an inquiry 
as to his distressed look says, ‘Go home, old fellow; I’ve been hurt. 
You will get a letter from me im the morning telling you all about it.’ 
He then vanished, and Mr. A. goes home, and next day, finding that 
his friend was really all this time at Cardiff, wrote him the story of 
his own apparition. TZhat letter was crossed by one from the other 
man at Cardiff, telling Mr. A. that at the very hour when the latter 
supposed himself to have seen his friend in London, his friend was 
knocked down and stunned by two colliers in Wales. Not a syllable 
is said as to the letters, the comparison of which, or even the exami- 
nation of one of which, would be all-important in this case. On the 
contrary, the whole story is inserted in the supplement with the 
remark: ‘ Mr. I., having received an account of the phantasm, written 
before. the news of his accident reached the percipient (!), his evi- 
dence is on a par with first-hand.’ We may pass over No. 381, 
which is mere trash—and trash, as usual, unsupported. No. 256 
(Case 3) is second-hand and of little value, but the letters should 
have been inquired into. The list of letters crossing or exchanged 
ends with No. 485, where Mr. R. H. D., in Russia, sees his English 
betrothed ‘in bluish vapour.’ As the result, ‘I wrote to my friends in 
England saying that I feared my intended was dying or dead. I 
received an answer that my fears were too well founded, and that the 
poor girl had died of inflammation of the brain on the same day, 
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and about the same time, as I mentioned having seen the apparition.’ 
The whole thing happened in 1837, and ‘none of the letters are pre- 
served’; but the story is still inserted, with the remark that it 
‘receives, so to speak, a foint d’appui in the recollection that a 
letter was written in consequence.’ There are people who believe 
every story they receive in writing, or even in print; and we find 
that the accomplished editors of this volume are unwilling to draw 
the line at the former stage. They give in full Colonel Meadows 
Taylor’s romantic narrative how, when in India as a young man, 
when 


wide awake and restless, suddenly (for my tent door was open) I saw the face and 
figure [of a young lady] se familiar to me, but looking older, and with a sad and 
troubled expression ; the dress was white, and seemed covered with a profusion of 
lace. The arms were stretched out, and a low plaintive cry of, ‘Do not let me go! 
do not let me go!’ reached me. The figure slowly receded and vanished. I 
wrote to my father; I wish to know whether there was any hope for me. He 
wrote back to me these words: ‘ Too late, my dear son; on the very day of the vision 
vou describe to me, A. was married.’ 


Where is the letter with ‘these words’? If such a letter exists, 
with contents and post-mark undisputed, it is worth a thousand 
guineas in the market, and its destination is a guarded glass case 


in the British Museum. But the editors, apparently warned by their 
uniform experience elsewhere, show not the least curiosity about it, or 
even about the slightly less interesting document to which it was an 
answer, They learn from the editor of the autobiography that ‘I 
can throw no further light upon it, nor can I add any further par- 
ticulars,’ but that the author always told it in the same way. And 
thereupon it is printed, with the remark that but for a circumstance 
wholly outside this story and its evidence, it would not have been 
relegated to the supplement. 

The improbability, in the more serious of these cases, that the 
important letter could have been destroyed or thrown aside (had 
it been really such as it is represented) is immense. But the 
improbability that this can have happened to all of them (and, 
as we shall see, to others of a parallel kind) is scarcely to be ex- 
pressed in arithmetic. And the fact that after all it has invariably 
happened raises the gravest question as to this whole mass of evi- 
dence. 

This doubt is not relieved when we look at the few remaining 
cases where a document written at the time is admitted to have 
been either lost or destroyed. The alternative must be preserved ; for 
it is characteristic that in a number of the stories you cannot tell 
which of the two has happened. The witness cannot say, or will not 
say, or at least has not been asked to say, in which of the two ways 
the document has disappeared. Thus, Mrs. M.’s boy, aged five years 
(No. 47), when going to church one morning in 1849, in Edinburgh, 
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suddenly announced that ‘Cousin Janie at the Cape, she’s dead,’ 
and persisted in repeating his information. ‘I wrote down the day 
and hour, and told my mother and sisters.’ Then the Cape mail 
brought the news that Janie had been badly burned and had died 
on that very Sunday. But neither mother nor sisters have any 
distinct remembrance that an occurrence which would’ have impressed 
most ladies took place at all, and the witness herself now says, ‘I have 
no record in writing.’ Mr. G. A. W., in No. 273, when sitting on 
deck in the Red Sea in 1876, heard his brother address him, took a 
note of the day and hour, and a fortnight later got a letter of the 
same date from his mother saying that the brother, at whose death- 
bed she had been sitting, had just expired. But no further reference 
is made to this letter, and ‘the note I had made of the occurrence at 
the time zo Jonger exists.’ In No. 345, a gentleman then in Hong 
Kong appeared on the 21st of August, 1869, to his boy in England, 
‘walking round his bed ;’ a few hours after appeared to his sister, 
the witness Mrs. C., in the same house, ‘seated in a chair, and with 
a deathly pallor on his face,’ and wound up by ‘calling me by name 
three times.’ Naturally ‘I said I should make a note of it, which 
I did,’ and the next mail from China brought the intelligence of his 
sudden death on the day required (or at least on the day which this 
narrator, like others whose stories are admitted into these records, 
forgetting the change required by the /ongitude, supposes to be the 
day required). But her husband on being applied to says, ‘I fear 
that she has not in fact any evidence now’; and in particular, ‘ She 
has no note now iz her possession.’ All these cases are marked 
first-hand, while Mr. W., of Yorkshire, whom the difference of longi- 
tude rather confirms, is injuriously relegated to the second class (No. 
495). Yet he, in 1851, when sleeping in Nevada City, saw his 
great-aunt from England enter his bedroom ‘in her outdoor walk- 
ing costume, as worn in 1842, the bonnet being a prominent part 
of it,’ and calling him ‘George!’ She died in Yorkshire that day; 
while in Nevada ‘a note was made on the back of a letter, and used 
for reference when the news arrived; but this was not kept.’ The 
only witness of this group (No. 297) who has frankly destroyed her 
note is Miss P., of Fulham; who consequently does not know even 
the year when her brother, then in Australia, appeared in her 
kitchen in England with a wet monkey-jacket on, and with the 
remarkable words on his lips, ‘ For God’s sake, don’t say I’m here!’ 
He then vanished, and on returning from Australia told her how 
that night, but two hours later, he was nearly drowned in Mel. 
bourne when ashore without leave. The inexorable longitude here 
again shows that he must have appeared in his wet state in 
Fulham ten hours defore he slipped into the sea in Melbourne; but 
what we are interested in is the note made of the date: ‘I destroyed 
the note I made of the date as soon as I had verified it, not think- 
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ing it could interest or concern anyone else’—an anticipation 
which Miss P. on perusing these two volumes will find too largely 
justified. This cdse is ranked first-class, but the supplement 
contains the others following, in all of which the document which 
alone interests us has been ascertained to be “ost. In No. 524 
the date of the apparition was noted down by an old servant, and 
‘ Too-too used often to say to me it was a pity perhaps she had 
not kept it—in moving house she lost it.’ In No. 546 Charley 
Smith, in Melbourne, appeared at the foot of a friend’s bed in Eng: 
land ‘dressed in a long black robe, and, bursting into tears, vanished ;’ 
and a friend made a note next morning of the circumstances in his 
business diary. But the diary has been durnt. Mrs. P., in No. 555, 
saw her mother, then in Canada, appear to her in England, and her 
husband made a note of the date, which she has looked for, but can- 
not find—a result less surprising, as her husband merely ‘thinks’ a 
note was made. More strange is No. 447, where a German nurse 
had the warning dream in England of her father’s death in Germany, 
and her mistress put down immediately both ‘the date and circum- 
stances.’ This was in 1871, but ‘I can’t find the memorandum of 
the incident.’ And No. 455 is not strange at all, for while a gentle- 
man there writes to Australia, after he has heard of a death, that 
he had a warning ‘dream’ of it in England, and Jde/eves also that 
he wrote a previous letter before hearing of the death, ‘no such 
previous letter can now be found,’ while the one which is compara- 
tively worthless is given at length. 

But the Psychical Society have not in every instance failed to 
recover the document. They have succeeded in, I think, nine cases; 
and these deserve to be considered, though in no instance do they 
approach the absolute proof which would have been afforded by many 
of the cases where they have either failed or not made the attempt. 
In most cases they are mere entries which may have been made at 
any time, and for whose date we have merely the word of the narrator 
who at the same time tells us the story. The most striking is No. 
23, where Mr. F. W.’s narrative commences with a ‘solemn assurance ’ 
that he will give ‘the exact account of what occurred.’ He then 
tells how he dreamed in 1880 that ‘I saw distinctly the figure of my 
brother R. W. B. . . My sense of impending evil was so strong that 
I at once made a note in my memorandum-book of this ‘‘ appearance,” 
and added the words, ‘‘God forbid.””’ This was Thursday evening, 
and three days after came the news that this brother had died that 
evening on the other side of the Channel, from a fall in the hunt- 
ing-field. A private memorandum is of course nothing in value like 
a letter; but this one was at once asked for; and observe the result. 
The writer, on being asked to send it, found that he had by no means 
given the ‘exact account of what occurred.’ The entry, when it came 
into Mr. Gurney’s hands, was as follows: ‘Appearance. Thursday 
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night, 25 of March 1880. R. B. W. B. God forbid!’ How does the 
writer explain the four initials ? 


Though I distinctly recognised my brother’s features, the idea flashed upon me 
that the figure bore some slight resemblance to my most intimate and valued friend 
Colonel B., and in my dread of impending evil to one to whom I am so much 
attached (Colonel B., not the brother) I wrote the four initials, R. B. for my 
brother and W. B. for Colonel B. . . . The figure I saw was that of my brother, 
and, in my anxious state of mind, I worried myself into the belief that possibly it 
might be that of my old friend, as a resemblance did exist in the fashion of their 
beards. I can give you no further explanations, nor can I produce further testimony 
in support of my assertions. 


There can, I suppose, be no doubt that Mr. W.’s assertion that he 
had seen his brother’s wraith is weakened rather than supported by his 
documentary evidence—evidence which he admits that no one saw till 
after the news of death reached him through the ordinary channels. 
Yet all the other cases are more doubtful still. The Rev. A. J. heard 
a voice in 1854 (No. 153) saying, ‘Your brother Mark and Harriet 
are both gone’; and ‘before I left my bedroom I wrote the words 
down on a scrap of an old newspaper. The same day I entered the 
incident in my diary, which I still have—a transcript from the bit of 
newspaper.’ The newspaper is lost: the supposed copy Mr. Gurney 
has seen, and he remarks— 

I had hoped to be able to incorporate it verdatim in the account; but Mr. J. had 
private reasons—quite unconnected with the present case—for desiring that this 
should not be done. 


Mrs. T. (No. 168) was at Adelaide on Nov. 18, 1863, and sawa 
former lover appear along with a friend, at midnight, 
having a look of unutterable sorrow on his face, and deadly pale. He never opened 
his lips, but I read his heart as if it were an open book, and it said, « My father is 
dead, and I have come into his property.’ I answered, ‘ How much you have grown 
like your father!’ [The lady’s husband and brother rather made fun of this un- 
satisfactory interview, so] I determined to write it down in my diary and see if the 
news were verified. And from that diary I am now quoting. 


Her husband, she states, was profoundly struck when he afterwards 
saw this diary ‘corresponding exactly to the news in the letter I had 
that moment received’; and it would be interesting to every reader 
of this book to know whether its editor was equally struck when he 
saw it. In these circumstances all that we have is this: ‘Mrs. T. has 
shown to one of us a memorandum of the appearance of two figures 
under date November 18 in her diary of the year 1863.’ Of course 
an entry ina diary by no means proves its own date; but unless the 
editors have the worst opinion of this entry we should not have been 
left with a notice of it so meagre and suspicious. In No. 98 they are 
equally reticent ; but the entry which they have seen there is, ‘ At night 
I dreamt that the kitchen in my father’s house was on fire. I awoke 
and found that it was 1 a.M.’ In point of fact it was the attic, not 
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the kitchen, that was on fire, and this not on the day of the dream, 
which took place on the mail-day following, when an account of the 
fire was being written to the dreamer. In No. 220 the entries in the 
diary, if contemporary, distinctly confirm all the dates, but the 
whole incident is trivial, and part of it given up as probably accident. 
No. 303 is more remarkable. An unknown old lady, with white hair, 
dark eyebrows, and penetrating eyes, gazes on the witness for twenty 
minutes in a dream ; at the end of that time an aunt enters and says, 
‘Why, John! this is your grandmother’; on which the old lady 
kisses the deponent and vanishes, eyebrows and all. The grandmother 
died the same night in another part of England, but some days before 
the news came the grandson made an entry in his notebook. But 
when referred to it merely runs, ‘Odd dream, night of October 26, 
1870,’ and this entry occurs not in its place, but ‘ at the head of the 
first page of a small pocket sketchbook.’ In No. 194 a lady and 
gentleman ‘made the time-worn arrangement that whichever died 
first would endeavour to return to visit the other.’ Captain W. did 
appear to the lady in 1874, who made an entry in her diary, and there- 
after waited eagerly and anxiously for the verification of the omen, 
which never came. Her friend is still living and well, only about the 
time of the vision it is alleged (with no proof) that he fell from a coach 
and hurt his head. But in any case the only entry in the diary is 
‘ Night of this day, 15 March 1874.’ In No. 695 there is a straight- 
forward story of a wraith, but the date is confirmed only by these 
figures, produced on the back of on envelope: ‘24-10-84.’ And lastly 
comes a more instructive case. An Irish rector (No. 296) writes at 
great length a ‘brief narrative extracted from my diary.’ On being 
further examined he admits, ‘The facts are extracted from the dairy, 
but not the actual language; but the facts were written in the diary 
immediately after their occurrence.’ As it happens, the facts are 
worthless, and, such as they are, the diary does not support them ; 
while a sheet interleaved informs us in addition that the case must 
fall, because it appears probable from an inspection of the diary that 
the entry for Oct. 23 was written after the news of the death had 
arrived on the following day. 

The few cases, therefore, in which the documents have been seen 
by the Society are unsatisfactory, if not suspicious—quite as much 
so as in the other class, also a small one, where we have been told 
how they were lost or destroyed. But now I come to a class nu- 
merically much larger than either. It is that where, as in the 
previous instances, documents are alleged in the story itself to have 
been written at the time, but where, whatever has become of them, 
they have not been seen by the investigators. To this class belong 
the following numbers: 105, 140, 146, 197, 206, 208, 226, 258, 
269, 279, 292, 312, 340, 341, 353, 380, 391, 401, 453, 454) 472, 
488, 492, 493, 494; 502, 520, 521, 548, 562, 575, 580, 609, 615, 
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621, 927, 639, 642, 665, 702. I give them all merely to assure 
myself that nothing has been overlooked. For in many of them the 
alleged entries are trivial, and would prove nothing if investigated, 
the stories thus resolving themselves into oral statements of what 
happened often Jong ago. But in many others they are of import- 
ance. Few indeed are of the fositive value possessed by the first group 
selected in these pages—few, that is, which if they had really existed 
would now prove the fact of the recorded apparition. But there are , 
a good many of the greatest importance megatively—i.e. if they had L 
been examined they would probably have disproved it; and in these 
cases the story should not have been reproduced here at all without 
their being first seen. Yet, while in some of them an effort has 
been made unsuccessfully to get access to these entries, in others 
there has been absolutely no inquiry made—or, at least, we are 
told absolutely nothing about such inquiry or its results. We have 
indeed a general statement, in the fourth or introductory chapter, 
that wherever the document is of the highest evidential value, ‘ we 
have always endeavoured to obtain it for inspection.’ But in some 
of the most important of the cases now before us, as well as of those 
where letters crossed or were exchanged, there is no notice of any 
such endeavour, and no statement how it was frustrated. And it is 
necessary to point out that this system of printing stories about 
documents without remark destroys the confidence which we are in- 
tended to derive from the following assurance: ‘As far as written 
testimony goes, the reader will have the same opportunities as we 
have had for forming an opinion.’ But how can that be, when the 
reader is kept ignorant of what endeavour has been made to inspect 
it; with what refusal or other obstacle that endeavour was met; and 
whether, in the resulting view of the editors, the document which 
they refer to exists now or ever did exist at all? Now while in all 
of the cases whose numbers I have thrown together the paper has 
not been seen, in most of them no explanation of its absence is 
offered, and no inquiry is alleged. 

And yet in some of them inquiry and explanation are singularly 
needful. Take No. 19: ‘Our friend, the Rev. J. A. M.,’ tells how a gentle- 
man in Aberdeen, whose daughter had gone out to Madras to be married, 
had a visit from his pastor one morning. The clergyman announced 
to his friend (long before the days of telegraphs) that the latter’s 
daughter had arrived in India that very morning. Amazement 
followed, for the arrival would be a fortnight too soon, and how could {| 
it be known in Aberdeen? ‘ Now you jot it down in your book,’ said the 
prophet to Mr. W., a suggestion said to be suggested by these pages 
ad nauseam, but here fortunately followed. 













































Mr. W. accordingly made the entry, which his daughter assures me she saw 
when she returned home, and that it ranthus:'Mr. Drake. essie arrived India 
morning of Fune 5, 1860.’ 
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Our friend’s communication containing the entry which ran in 
these words is undated, but it must have been written subsequently 
to 1881, when ‘I had the facts particularly verified’ by the daughter 
in question. But, unfortunately, on the opposite page there is a 
letter from the daughter herself, dated 1885, who says that when Mr. 
W. was told by his pastor to take a note of the date, ‘to satisfy him 
my father wrote in his memorandum-book, ‘‘ Rev. J. D. and Jessie, 
- Tuesday the 5th of June 1860.”’’ Which of the two entries is genuine, 
or was either made? The daughter adds, ‘These particulars I 
received by letter at the time,’ and, as usual, nothing is told us as to 
the letter, which might absolutely prove the story if it ever exised. 
But as to the document which zs adduced in corroboration, when two 
versions of a single entry made in a particular book flatly contradict 
each other,‘ some attempt might surely have been made to see the 
book itself or to suggest an explanation. There is none, and the 
whole is concluded with the incredible remark, ‘ As regards the facts 
here, the narrative will probably be accepted as trustworthy’ ! 

Many of these narratives, far from having a claim to be accepted, 
have no claim -to be printed even in the footnote of a book of this 
sort, except for the alleged document—and the document is not 
attempted to be verified. Take No. 472, for instance, where a lady in 
England dreams of her brother’s death in India, and ‘insisted on my 
father writing down the particulars. The relatives who know with 
me of my mother’s true dream are scattered about the world. But 
it was all written down and given to the Rev. Dr. Neale at the time.’ 
Yet there is no suggestion of an inquiry into the document before 
inserting the fact. One of the queerest things in this collection is the 
way diaries are dealt with, or rather avoided to be dealt with. So in 
No. 454 a number of trivial points are insisted on, while the diary of 
a solicitor and his friend are not consulted for a wraith inserted in 
both. In No. 107 a distinguished authoress, then abroad, hoped to 
show her diaries when she returned, but has been for years in this 
country without doing it, and apparently without having been asked 
to doit. In No. 642 two pages are wasted in the elaborate narrative 
of a. lady who founds upon her early diaries, but in the end ‘ cannot 
spare time to make extracts for publication.’ And in No. 548 
a third-hand story is calmly printed with the remark, ‘If, as alleged, 
the record was immediately made in the percipient’s diary,’ which in 

* Documentary contradiction is always clear and hopeless. It is different with a 
muddle like No. 50, where Bishop Wilberforce is rumoured to have said in the pre- 
sence of three or four of his clergy (none of whom corroborate it)that he was certain 
something had happened ‘to one of my sons,’ while, after hearing of an accident to his 
son Herbert (perhaps the same year), he writes to a friend that he had been depressed 
as to some evil having befallen ‘my son Herbert.’ So in No. 357 six pages are de- 
voted to one ghost story, a note of which said to have been made at the time (and 


of course now non-existent) is ascribed in the course of those pages to four different 
writers. 
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grapher after the event, rather than before. iy 

I have now gone over all the cases in which written evidence of if 
about the same date as the phantasm is alleged. If any is omitted, 1 
it has been inadvertently, and it will probably contribute little on 
either side to the question of fact. But we can scarcely move towards 
our conclusions without broadly asserting that on this side the 
Society of Psychical Research has shown a great laxity in testing its 
evidence. (I have alleged this only in cases in which the public can 
approximately test it too—viz. where contemporary documents are 
admitted to exist; and I say nothing of other cases in which docu- 
ments must almost certainly have existed.) But as to the former, or 
test cases, the result is disappointing in view of the excellent intro- 
ductory remarks of Mr. Gurney. Nothing can be better than his 
dealings here with the stories that come up in the ordinary talk of society 
or insensational paragraphs copied from one newspaper to another—‘ in 
scarcely one per cent.’ of which has the evidence held water. ‘There 
is the young lady who was preserved froma railway accident by 
seeing the apparition of her fiancé on the platform of three consecu- 
tive stations, which induced her to alight. Here I was actually 
promised an introduction to the heroine: what I finally received was 
a reference to ‘‘a friend of the lady who told the story.’’ Or, again, 
there is the tale of second-sight, so widely told during the last three 
years, where the visitor saw a daughter of the house stabbed by a 





in her story she does not even mention, ‘the correspondence must have HA 
ly been striking.’ Yet this unquestioning trust in ladies’ unseen diaries if 
er is not rewarded in the exceptional case (No. 460) where one is inspected 
a (for a dream foretelling an accident), for ‘it shows that Mrs. B. has had i 
rr. several dreams of accidents which have never taken place ;’ and while 
m she thereupon ‘promised to keep in future a more carefully written 
e, record,’ the natural result has been that ‘she says that she now 
c, seldom dreams, and seems: to be losing her sensitiveness.’ Another 
I very curious trait is the persistent avoidance of looking into log- 
tO books (see Nos. 521, 562, 580, 609, and 665). It is true that, as we 
1. are frequently reminded, log-book entries cannot be trusted absolutely 
‘0 to prove a story. But they may sometimes disprove it. And in any 
t case, when a man says he saw a ghost, and put it promptly into 
e€ either his log or his diary for the day, our first duty is to inspect the 
e diary—a duty which is continually forgotten here. Why, for example, if 
should not a Society like this, instead of copying over again Lord 
Brougham’s famous but doubtful ghost story, have exerted itself to 
, get a sight of his journal? That might have gone some way to settle i 
s whether sixty years or only sixty days intervened between his vision 
t in Sweden of the youth who ‘had drawn up an agreement with me, i 
1 signed with our blood,’ and his knowledge of that youth’s death— 
y might even have helped to settle whether the whole thing was not a 
L grim romance—a mortis imago painted by an unscrupulous autobio- 
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stranger, whom he has since identified as her husband, and has re- 
morselessly dogged in hansom cabs. Three or four times have we 
been, so to speak, ‘‘one off’’ this story; but the various clues have 
shown no sign of converging, and we still occasionally hear of the 
happy couple as on their honeymoon.’ But when we come from 
popular stories to corrroborating more direct testimony at first or 
second hand, we find a general relaxation of all evidential safeguards 
and regulations. It is admitted that this side of the double pheno- 
menon investigated—‘the story of the percipient’—is far more 
liable to error than the other—the narrative of death or accident. 
Yet there is a distinct contrast between the extreme care bestowed on 
the latter and the easy way of treating the former. And in the matter 
to which I confine this paper—the use of contemporary documents— 
while ‘these are given by Mr. Gurney, at least in his statement of 
principles, a primary place, they have not even there the importance 
assigned to them which they deserve. In particular, it is not con- 
sidered whether they are not in many cases—and those among the 
most important—absolute tests, their presence or absence being con- 
clusive of the truth or falsehood of the story. And accordingly, when 
we come to deal with the narratives in detail, we find whole rows of 
them through which the application of the ordinary rules of evidence 
passes like a ploughshare. Curiously enough, this is the case even 
with some of the stories which have been rejected, but rejected on 
other grounds than those which should at once have roused 
suspicion. 

Take, for example, a rejected case (vol. ii. p. 160). Here ‘a lady 
of good sense, occupying a responsible position,’ woke sobbing because, 
having remonstrated with a friend against his connection with a 
woman whom she saw in her dream talking with him, her remon- 
strances were repulsed. ‘For three days,’ she goes on, ‘this vision 
haunted me with a tenacity I could not shake off. Judge, then, of 
my surprise at receiving the following narrative from W.’—the 
friend remonstrated with :— 

On the night of August 20, while sitting smoking my cigar (after 10 P.M.), the 
last person on earth I wished to see was announced. She came forward to see me 
with words of bitter reproach, followed by tender persuasion, in the midst of which 
the door of my dining-room again opened, and you appeared, in a long white gown, 
your hair floating over your shoulders. With a wild burst of weeping you im- 
plored me not to listen to another word she uttered; and when I angrily replied, 
‘I will have none of your restrictions,’ with a look of anguish unutterable you 
slowly faded from my sight. Notso the impression produced on my mind. I felt 
God had sent you as my guardian angel, and, like one of old, I was not disodedient 
to the heavenly vision. 

The narrator adds, ‘/ did not keep the letter.’ Now when a 
letter of this sort is elaborately quoted from, but is admitted no 
longer to exist, and it is not pretended that a copy was kept before 
destroying or losing it, what is the result for the story? Apparently, 
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in the opinion of the editors, the story remains good ; not having the 
letter is simply unfortunate, as loss of additional corroboration. In the 
present case they went to W. himself ; and he flatly denies that there 
were any ‘ words of reproach,’ or ‘ of persuasion,’ by the ‘ last person he 
wished to see ’—in fact, that person was not there at all! All he re- 
members is the phantasmal figure of the monitorial friend, seen when 
he was-a/one and overwrought in body and mind; but even to this 
figure he addressed no words of repulse or otherwise. Accordingly 
the case is rejected as evidence because of ‘the amount of discrepancy 
between the two principal witnesses.’ Had the other witness, W., 
not been accessible, we should no doubt have had in this, as in some 
other cases, the whole narrative given, including a letter which is a 
mere imaginative invention. The conclusion is not too severe. Here, 
for example, is a worse case (No. 488), which is actually passed. Mr. W. 
G. was startled by seeing his brother George, then sailing to the East 
Indies, standing by his bedside for ten minutes, and then slowly fading 
away. When he came downstairs to the family with whom he was stay- 
ing ‘I told them what I had seen, and at my hostess’s request made a 
note of the occurrence.’ Where is the note? Apparently the question 
was put to W. G., for Mr. Podmore gives as the result of inquiry, 
‘ The note referred to was a mental note only !’—a result which does 
not prevent the experience occupying a whole page of the supple- 
ment, without the faintest expression of doubt or disapproval. Now 
it might be going to work too strictly to say to every man who tells 
us of a wraith or phantasm, ‘We cannot listen to you unless you 
prove that you made a note of it at the time and before you heard 
of the fulfilment.’ That, of course, is the most conclusive kind of 
evidence. Yet in its absence we may receive his statement as un- 
corroborated verbal evidence. But it is a different matter where a 
note made at the time is actually alleged, and that pretended note 
no longer exists—above all, where, as in the two cases just quoted, it 
turns out to be a falsehood or an invention. In such a case it is 
surely not too much to ask of an intelligent scrutiniser of evidence that 
he shall wipe out the story from the mass of delusion that solicits the 
wearied eyes of men. Yet, if such a principle were acted upon in these 
volumes, how much of them, in so far as they profess contemporary 
records of the facts, would be left? What, for example, would come 
of No. 140? (for I shall venture to close with one more illustration. ) 
In this case a lady—the same who could not ‘ find time’ to copy 
from her diary entries to substantiate another long and romantic 
story—dreamed that she had seen an officer of a foot regiment shot 
in the Indian Mutiny while riding with mounted soldiers behind 
him. ‘My aunt privately made notes of the date and of the inci- 
dents, even to the minutest details of my dream.’ In course of post 
the fatal news arrived, and ‘eight years after the officer who was 
riding by him where he fell visited us, and his. narration tallied 
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(even to the description of the building on their left) with the notes 
she had taken the morning of my dream.’ Where are the notes? 
‘ Her aunt is certain that she never destroyed her notes of the dream, 
but does not know where they are, and is too old to be worried’! It 
was very proper not to worry the old lady, but it is preposterous to 
narrate such a story to the public until the pretended corroboration 
is at least produced. And it is too evident that its being printed 
here is a mere indication of the systematic relaxation of all ordinary 
rules with which this matter of documentary evidence is throughout 
treated. I have said nothing with regard to the surrounding mass 
of ‘spontaneous’ cases where there is no written evidence to help 
us, having made no study of these. But I have observed no indica- 
tion that these have been dealt with on any more rigid principle 
than the documentary cases we have investigated in detail, or that 
the latter have been singled out for laxity. I suspect it will be 
found that both departments of testimony to alleged spontaneous 
appearances share in the same merits and defects which we have 
found in the one which alone the public can adequately test. 

It may be answered to all this, that the object of the large part 
of this book is not simply to make out a case of evidence for wraiths 
or phantasms of the living—that it is rather to present the trust- 
worthy part of that evidence in connection with and as auxiliary to 
the earlier chapter of experiments which I have in this paper ignored ; 
and that it is unreasonable to expect that the alleged satisfactory 
results of what was experimental should not have influenced the 
mind of the editors in estimating the evidence for what was sponta- 
neous. Precisely so. Mr. Gurney puts it with his usual candour 
and felicity :— 

We have not been able to regard the alleged phenomena in the completely 
detached fashion which most of those who consider them naturally adopt. We are 
unable to determine how far the impression on our own minds of the evidence for 
spontaneous telepathy has been dependent on our conviction of the genuineness of 
cognate experimental cases. 

By such conviction, he adds, ‘the presumption is diminished— 
the hospitality of the mind to such phenomena is increased in a 
degree which is none the less important that it does not admit of 
calculation.’ This seems not only candid, but reasonable; yet it 
ignores a distinction of practical importance—the distinction between 
the admissibility of evidence generally and the sufficiency of a parti- 
cular kind of evidence in a particular case. Experiments in tele- 
pathy may very well dispose those who are fortunate enough to 
witness them to be perfectly willing to admit evidence for wraiths 
generally—to be satisfied that there is no presumption against 
wraiths, and that the truth of each alleged case simply depends upon 
the evidence brought forward for it in particular. But what zs the 
evidence thereafter in each particular case is another question. That 
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belongs to the region not of telepathy, but of testimony. Some of 
us have long since been convinced that a wrath, like any other 
alleged phenomenon—a meteor or a sea-serpent—is to be believed 
the moment proof for it is brought forward, and that, assuming 
even that there is no presumption for it, there is certainly none 
against it. And once that point is attained, experimental telepathy 
cannot help us much in dealing with the evidence for a case said to 
have occurred spontaneously. In particular, it cannot help us in 
what has been the sole subject of our inquiries here—the weight to 
be attached to subsequent oral and to contemporary written testi- 
mony, respectively. The value of these énfer se, the general slipperi- 
ness of the former and the general conclusiveness of the latter, and 
how far in any particular case we can get past the evidence which is 
slippery and subsequent, and fall back upon that which is conclusive 
and contemporary—all this belongs to the region of common sense, 
dealing with different classes of testimony. And in that region of 
comparative evidence a bias in favour of telepathy, like a bias -against 
it, cannot seriously help an inquirer, though it may seriously hinder 
him. It is unfortunate, therefore, if any such bias has been so 
powerful as to produce the treatment of documentary evidence which 
we have here criticised. 

Take it conversely. The fact that a number of intelligent men 
have a belief, or at least an interest, in apparitions of men living or 
dead, and have found themselves into a body for the prosecution of 
psychical research, may be a very good reason for their giving special 
attention to experiment of the mesmeric or hypnotic or electro- 
biological kind. There is nothing which has been more shamefully 
neglected during the last fifty years than the duty of extending and 
systematising such experiment—a duty lying not only upon one 
profession, but upon inquiring and scientific men generally. But 
experiment also has its laws, and the value of its results depends 
upon the rigour with which these are observed, and in particular 
upon the care with which mere popular marvel-making is postponed 
to trials which are safeguarded and tested. Would it be any excuse 
for the neglect of this care that the inquirers believed they had 
already good grounds, founded on testimony, for accepting the 
spontaneous occurrence of clairvoyance, and of wraiths, and so were 
naturally led to anticipate these as to be looked for also among the 
results of their experiments? On both sides it is plain that what is 
a motive to laxity is at the same time a reason for rigour. 

The truth is, the great difficulty in this matter has always been 
(on the side both of experiment and of testimony) that men have 
generally been too restless to deal with it according to simple and 
scientific rule, and have been found, almost as soon as they were un- 
watched by the eyes of others, eagerly scratching at the wall of the 
unseen. For this reason, I have always expected most from inquirers. 
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who had no great personal interest, religious or irreligious, in this 
matter, whose faith in the unseen was already solidly based on moral 
considerations, and whose object as investigators was merely to con- 
quer for science a small strip of neutral ground. Men of this temper, 
holding to an anchor, either of divine faith or of human affection, 
already within the veil, are likely to deal fairly thereafter with what 
they have comparatively little motive either to accept or to deny. 
Nothing looked more promising in this direction than the plan of 
these two volumes (restricted on the side of apparitions to those ap- 
pearing before or about the time of death), and even this was bettered 
by the programme and principles of investigation set forth by its 
editors. It is with a corresponding disappointment that we have to 
acknowledge a deflection in their working out of the great mass of 
cases which lean on contemporary testimony. 

There is just one compensation. Any editorial bias and consequent 
deflection tend to strengthen the conclusions to which we come—no 
doubt provisionally—upon the work here recorded. The conclusions 
are provisional, but in the present stage of the question are import- 
ant. 

1. Of the whole mass of alleged phantasms there has been 
selected that class which includes, but is not confined to, wraiths, 
being the class of spontaneous appearances or impressions for which 
by far the strongest evidence is supposed to exist. Of this stronges 
class more than a thousand have been preferred and particularly 
examined, and in these volumes a selection of the best evidenced of 
these has been made, by men who have the highest qualifications for 
the choice, and who have in addition a certain bias in their favour, 
the existence of which is admitted, and the extent of which the pre- 
ceding pages may indicate. Of the narratives thus favourably picked 
out and presented to us, some are found to rest upon the mere 
testimony of an individual, known or unknown, but in others the 
truth of that testimony is capable of absolute proof by corroboration 
from contemporary documents. And in a large number, which are 
therefore much the most important, the existence of such probative 
documents is alleged. Yet in the whole mass of cases there is not 
one which has been proved—not one which has not failed in this 
easy documentary demonstration. 

2. Iam not aware of anything which can account for this, unless 
it be that this whole class of stories is without real foundation. But 
any other solution will be welcome—to those especially who have for 
many years kept open to themselves a possibility which these records 
of psychical research unexpectedly threaten to close. 

A. TaYLor INNES. 
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Waite London dogs were lately doing penance for their liability to 
rabies, and their owners in many cases feeling restive at the arbitrary 
sweepingness of the muzzle rule, authorities in Germany were 
occupied in discussing the advisability of starting establishments for 
the treatment of bitten persons on M. Pasteur’s method. The con- 
clusion arrived at alike by medical opinion and by the Government 
seems to be that no such provision is at present needed in 
Germany, since, while cases of hydrophobia have become excessively 
and increasingly rare throughout the Empire, rabies itself has been, 
for years past, so steadily and rapidly on the decline as to afford an 
almost certain presumption of its complete extinction at no distant 
date. A Bavarian paper lately closed a complacent commentary on 
this fact with the somewhat sarcastic remark that ‘by nations less 
happily situated in this respect it is small wonder that M. Pasteur’s 
discovery has been hailed as singularly fraught with blessing, in so 
far as it offers them the chance of obviating the effects of their negli- 
gence in the matter of veterinary police-control.’ By such weighted 
utterances, through its official and semi-official press, does the 
earnestly paternal government of the Vater/and continually en- 
deavour to train up his child in the way he should go, and to fore- 
stall any half-hearted inclination he might have to stretch the wings 
of his individuality and try the experiment of departing from it. 
In Germany, as yet, the sovereign remedy for every evil is a govern- 
ment remedy: plenty of rigid laws; plenty of penalties; more than 
plenty of officials; the burdening of the honest private citizen with 
a variety of little documents, each containing the whole duty of the - 
German subject in the special matter to which it refers; and an 
endless series of compulsory periodical errands to the police station ; 
to. say nothing of the burden to the taxpayer involved in the multi- 
farious expenses entailed by the whole machinery of protective super- 
vision. * ; 

Britons, of course, never, never, never will be—managed, or believe 
in management, to this extent; and so far as the irritation felt by 
individuals at the recent police interference with the liberty of the 
British dog hints at any healthy public-spirited conviction on the 
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part of the British subject, let it meet with the sympathy it deserves. 
But, on the other hand, it is time that rabies ceased in Great Britain; 
and it was probably not public spirit, but the want of it, that inspired 
most of the opposition to the temporary regulation. The number of 
deaths from hydrophobia in London, in 1885, nearly trebled the 
average number for a long series of previous years; and though M. 
Pasteur in France may be depriving the malady of its chief horror, 
the proverb holds good that prevention is better than cure. Ali 
honour to the genius and perseverance of the great Frenchman, 
and, for the bitten, all hail to his beneficent discovery. But there 
should be no bitten—no mad dogs to bite. The sinister increase 
of the terrific disease throughout Europe, while it set M. Pasteur 
seeking for a cure, set ‘legislative’ wisdom to work in the neigh- 
bour-country to devise means for eradication of rabies by the uni- 
versal imposition and unremitting enforcement of preventive measures 
throughout the Empire; and, far behind us as are our German 
cousins in nearly every department of practical hygiene, it is plain 
fact that in this particular matter they have for the present got ahead 
of us. Let us see ‘how it’s done ;’ we may yet catch them up. 

The Hundesteuergesetz (as the Germans charmingly print it) 
is best known to the present writer as it obtains in Bavaria, where its 
regulations are as follows :— 

No stray dogs, either in town or country, are allowed to exist. 
Every dog in the kingdom must have his legally responsible master, 
and must perpetually carry a metal Zeichen, or label, upon which is 
stamped, 1. the amount of the tax paid for the dog who wears it; 
2. the dog’s special number in the register of the district; and, 3. 
the date of the current year. Such a Zeichen can only be obtained 
of the police authorities at the time of paying the tax. 

The due tax must be paid by the dog’s owner (or the lagter’s 
emissary) in person, at the chief police-station of the district, 
directly the dog is three months old, and from that time forward, 
annually, within the first fortnight in January. On each occasion of 
payment the dog must himself be shown to the authorities, when note 
is made of his state of health by a veterinary police-assistant. 
Omission of any part of this rule is punished bya fine equal to the 
amount of the required tax, which thus at once becomes doubled. 

The amount of the tax varies with the locality. A country 
resident pays for his dog only three marks annually, while for dwellers 
in cities or large towns the tax is fifteen marks. Eleven towns in 
Bavaria are subject to this high tax. There are two intermediate 
amounts for smaller centres of population—nine marks and six marks 
respectively. 

Upon buying or becoming possessed of your dog—should he 
already have reached the taxable age, you receive with him from his 
previous owner the latter’s Gediihren-Quittung, a small document 
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denoting that such.and such a tax has. been duly paid for the animal at 
the beginning of the current year. On this paper is entered the name, 
address, and status of the owner ; as also a description of the dog,— 
primarily his number as registered in the police district to which he 
has hitherto belonged; further, his breed, age, sex, colour, and any 
distinguished mark (such as cropped ears, &c.) which he may have 
about him. The little document contains, further, a printed abstract 
of those laws relating to the keeping of dogs which it concerns the 
owner to know, with the amount of fines imposed in case of non- 
observance. On the reverse side of the paper stands full and detailed 
information as to the symptoms of incipient rabies, with directions 
what to do in case such symptoms should appear, advice as to 
immediate steps to be taken should a human being be bitten, and a 
caution (not unneeded in superstitious Bavaria) against belief in 
charms, or ‘sympathy cures,’ or even in medicinal cures, as not only 
useless, but in so far dangerous as they tend to divert attention from 
the only practical measures which, instantly applied, might possibly 
be of service. 

Having become possessed of your dog, you are required within 
fourteen days to take him on a chain before the local police officials, 
there to have your name and address registered as his owner, and to 
receive a new paper for him. Supposing a dog thus to change 
hands within the year, no further payment is required of the new 
owner for that year, and the dog meanwhile retains his old Zeichen 
and number in the register; unless, indeed, there be removal of the 
dog by his new master from a low-taxed to a high-taxed neighbour- 
hood. 

To illustrate. It happened to me to buy a dog in a rural 
district. He of course bore his three-mark Zeichen, notifying the 
tax pgid for him the previous January. I soon after removed him 
to Munich, when one of the first things that happened was the losing 
of his Zeichen, which became disengaged from his collar. Upon 
trotting him before the police to get him a new label, I found that 
it was not only necessary to register him as a new comer, but that 
the tax that year paid for him as a country dog was insufficient. It 
was necessary to pay the full difference, as if for the whole year, 
namely, a surplus of twelve marks, although we were already in 
August, and I was informed that the charge would have been doubled 
had I not happened to come before the authorities within a fortnight 
of my. arrival in the city. (One.is always making little discoveries of 
this kind in Germany, too late, or not too late, as the chance may 
be.) The veterinary personage in attendance examined the dog, 
and finding him healthy, handed me a printed certificate of his squnel- 
ness up to the date of inspection. 

As often as a change of residence occurs must this troublesome 
process of re-registering be gone through. Even foreigners making 
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only a temporary stay in Germany must, if accompanied by a dog, 
have him inspected and registered within fourteen days of arrival in 
a locality. 

An English reader, unaccustomed to any such intrusively omni- 
scient system of supervision, may imagine that it would be easy to 
evade many of these despotic rules. But it is not so. The only 
rule comparatively easy to evade, and which sometimes is evaded, is 
the registering of a puppy and payment of his tax within fourteen 
days of his reaching the age of three months. Owners often wait 
till next January, and then understate the animal’s age by a few 
months, in order to avoid paying their tax twice within a twelve- 
month ; and the curious coincidence that all young dogs in Germany 
chance to be three months old in January is charitably winked at 
by authorities. As to the other rules, the existence of the numbered 
entry in the police register makes it at once apparent if a given dog 
be not brought up at the right time. Delay in payment results in 
official demand for the amount of the tax, with the fine attached; or 
else for the surrender of the dog, to be destroyed. 

The Zeichen tells a further tale. Any one knowing the regulations 
needs not to be a policeman to see at a glance whether a dog crossing 
the street on the 15th of January has or has not had his tax paid; 
also, if paid, whether in this or that class of district ; and this without 
need to examine the figures stamped on the Zeichen. For the 
colour of the latter tells the year; all labels throughout the country 
being one year of brass, the next of copper, the next of white 
metal, and so forth; while the shaf~e of the Zeichen—round, ob- 
long, shield-shaped, or square—is common to one class of district 
only, and thus indicates the amount of the tax that has been 
paid. 

The dog must, of course, wear his Zeichen perpetually. Should 
he appear outside the house without it, he is, at least, liable to be 
captured by a policeman, in which case he can only be recovered, if 
at all, upon payment of a fine. Indeed, it is not even necessary for 
a policeman to see him in order to fine you. It is enough if anyone 
reports the omission. A gentleman lately bought a dog of a country 
innkeeper, in whose house he was lodging. A few mornings later the 
dog slipped out into the village before his collar had been put on. 
A peasant, who knew nothing of the animal’s change of master, who 
bore a grudge against the innkeeper, triumphantly brought the 
truant home on a string, and skulked off to inform. The result was 
a notice despatched by the local policeman to the central police 
station in a neighbouring town, which notice brought an official 
demand for fine and costs, to be paid through the Birgermeister of 
the village where the offence had taken place. 

Should a dog on the occasion of one of his visits to the authori- 
ties be found either aged or hopelessly sickly, he is at once ruth- 
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lessly condemned to death. You must go home without him; 
decrepit dogs are not allowed in Bavaria. 

Muzzles are not universally essential, though there are three 
cases in which their use is compulsory. (1) Dogs of the larger 
breeds must either be led on a chain or muzzled in the public streets, 
simply on the ground that, apart from disease, their strength might 
enable them, if enraged, to injure persons or other dogs. (2) If 
any one can report your dog as snappish with strangers, you may be 
compelled to muzzle him henceforward. (3) On the appearance of 
a case of rabies a mandate is of course issued to the public, requiring 
the muzzling of all dogs for a term of months. Any dog even 
suspected of incipient rabies is at once confiscated, and destroyed by 
the authorities.! 

Such are: the existing discouragements to dog-keeping in Bavaria. 
With the primary object of ridding the country of hydrophobia, and 
perhaps the secondary one of enriching the exchequer, the Hunde- 
steuergesetz.has rendered the dearest of dumb friends a troublesome 
and expensive luxury; and that among a people comparatively so 
poor and so economical as the Bavarians, the number of highly taxed 
dogs remains, proportionately to population, as large as it is, seems 
at first sight inconsistent with the otherwise striking absence of 
luxury in all departments of life. One may sometimes walk in the 
principal streets of Munich for hours without chancing to meet a 
single private carriage, and a civilian on horseback is so rare a sight 
that people stand still and stare after him. Meanwhile the large 
number of dogs about the streets catches the eye at once. Of the 
larger kinds, St. Bernards, sporting dogs, and the large un-English 
breed of creature called for some occult Teuton reason the englischer 
Dogge are favourites, while there seems no end to the dachshunds, 
poodles, Spitzes, pugs and terriers. Bulldogs are by no means rare ; 
and naturally, among a majority of animals suggesting some breed 
and price, there is a due sprinkling of mongrels no less beloved by 
their special masters. Dog-fancying is much on the increase in 
Germany, and the annual shows in the principal cities (though not 
to compare with English exhibitions) witness to increasing knowledge 
of what is what in matters of canine race and beauty. 

The fact is that there is no luxury (except his beer) of which the 
average Bavarian is so little disposed to count.the cost as his dog. 
The general tenderness for dumb creatures throughout the country 
is marked in many ways, and the dog especially is a centre of 

1 Lord Mount Temple’s recent suggestion in the House of Lords that there should 
be a complete register of all persons who take out dog-licences, as also a number for 
each dog, to be worn on its collar, approaches the system described In the text as 
having been in force in Germany for the last eleven years. Considering the character 
of the evil assailed, there seemed a strange want of English thoroughness in last 


year’s limitation of the temporary muzzling to metropolitan dogs. . Viscount Cran- 
brook’s Select Committee will doubtless do full justice to this view of the subject. 
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kindly notice, from friends and strangers alike, whenever he comes 
and goes. Nevertheless the tax and the trouble he entails és felt ; 
and within the ten years that have elapsed since the Hundesteuer- 
gesetz has been in force the relative number of dogs kept in Bavaria 
has fallen from one in sixteen to one in twenty-six of the population. 
As each new year approaches, it becomes a question in many a thrifty 
household whether circumstances justify the renewal of the tax, and 
such a question lately found an amusing solution in the town of 
Bamberg. Dispute waxiug high round the family table, the head of 
the household hit upon the idea of appealing to chance to decide the 
dog’s right to further maintenance, and accordingly bought him a 
ticket in one of the public lotteries so common throughout Germany. 
The Zoos proved a lucky one, and ‘ Hektor’ won 300 marks, which 
sum was forthwith set apart as his special property, enabling him for 
the future to pay his own expenses, including the tax entitling him 
to existence. 

In Munich alone, without taking count of the many pups too 
young to be taxed, the number of dogs registered last year (1886) 
was 5,282; no inconsiderable number in a town of some 260,000 
inhabitants, considering that the amount of the tax is just double 
that paid by Londoners for their dogs. Only two animals were con- 
fiscated and killed, on account of their tax remaining unpaid. Four- 
teen were, however, destroyed as unhealthy or aged. 

But now as to the effect of this cumbersome mass of regulations 
with regard to the extirpation of rabies. Before the institution of 
the Hundesteuergesetz the malady was very prevalent in Bavaria. 
Herr O. Bollinger, writing to the Minchener Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift, gives the following particulars. In 1873 no less than 821 
rabid or suspected dogs were reported. The law as it now stands 
was put in force on the 2nd of June, 1876; it therefore operated 
during the second half only of that year. Nevertheless the total 
number of rabid or suspected dogs for 1876 was only 241. From 
1876 forward the annual number decreased steadily, and so rapidly 
that in 1884-85, respectively, only nine and eleven such dogs were 
notified. 

Meanwhile, as to the protection afforded to the public, the results 
of the Gese¢z are even more satisfactory. From 1863 to 1876 the 
annual number of deaths from hydrophobia registered in Bavaria 
was never less than 14, varying mostly from 14 to 18 per annum, 
while in single years the number rose much higher—23, 29, and 31 
cases being severally recorded. In 1875—the year before the law 
came into force—the number of hydrophobic deaths was 23. The 
following year, the latter six months of which were protected by the 
Gesetz, there were only 13. Since 1879 there has never been more 
than one death from hydrophobia annually recorded throughout the 
kingdom—oftener none at all, only three cases in all having occurred 
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in the whole period of seven years that has since elapsed." Thus, 
while the effect of the measures taken has been within ten: years to 
reduce the actual number of dogs kept in Bavaria by only something 
less than one-third, it has reduced the number of dangerous dogs 
in the proportion of one (in 1885) to go (in 1875). The annual list 
of human victims meanwhile has ceased to occur. Instead of a dis- 
mal tale of from 14 to 31 hydrophobic deaths in twelve months, as.in 
the thirteen years before the law came into existence, we have had, 
for seven out of ten years that the law has worked, a human death- 
rate from this cause amounting to only one victim in two years and 
four months. And this in a population of five and a half millions! 
Danger to human life from this horrible malady is thus shown to 
have already become infinitesimal in Bavaria, Similar results have 
followed similar regulations throughout the rest of Germany. In 
Prussia and Saxony rabies is reported as all but extinct. 

Other European countries meanwhile have made no progress in 
the same direction. Fifty persons were bitten by rabid or suspected 
dogs in Vienna alone, within the first eight months of 1884, and of 
these eight are known to have died of hydrophobia. In London 
the annual average of deaths from the disease between the years 
1875-85 was 6, rising in 1877 to 13; and in the first ten months of 
1885 the number suddenly rose to 19—a state of things parallel to 
that which existed in Bavaria ten years earlier. In the department 
of the Seine, according to M. Pasteur, no less than 515 persons were 
bitten by rabid, or probably rabid, dogs in course of the six years 
1878-83, and of these, 81 succumbed to hydrophobia, giving an 
average of rather more than 13 in each year. 

To return to Germany. Taking Herr Bollinger’s figures as pre- 
sumably accurate, we are not merely led to his conclusion (shared by 
the German local and imperial Governments) that there is no present 
need for the systematic introduction of M. Pasteur’s system into 
Germany, but the belief seems to receive fresh confirmation that in 
Europe rabies does mo¢ appear spontaneously, nor spread epidemically, 
but arises and is disseminated solely through the bite of an animal 
already affected by the disease. There having been at the outset no 
period of universal muzzling in Germany, the extirpation of the evil 
has, of course, had no chance of being sudden or complete at a stroke; 
the law, as it exists, not being such as to render healthy dogs 
absolutely safe:from attack during the days that an incipiently rabid 
animal may remain at large before its symptoms excite suspicion. 
And when a case of rabies is noted, the period (of, I believe, two 
months) during which general local muzzling is commanded, is 
shorter than seems warranted by the known peculiarity of the malady, 
Still, the regulations. being what they are, and providing for frequent 

2 The statistics in this paper are those up to January 1886—after the taking of 
the dog-census of that date. 
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veterinary observation of every dog in the country, the decrease of the 
disease has been not only rapid, but so free from fluctuations as 
distinctly to discredit the notion, still upheld in some quarters, that 
its generation may be due to unhealthy physical or atmospheric con- 
ditions, apart from the direct communication of virus through the 
saliva of a rabid animal. The balance of evidence lying the way it 
does in Germany, there seems to he ample justification for the recent 
temporary infliction of the muzzle in London; a fetter which, with 
all its drawbacks and its inconveniences for dog and master, is yet 
the least of two evils; and meanwhile the only certain means of 
effecting entire eradication of the dire disease within a short space 
of time. Though in Germany great results have followed ‘measures 
short of it in stringency, it has only been at the cost of time and of 
endless trouble to citizens, incessant dictation from officials, and an 
expensive array of fines and taxes. English people, as before 
remarked, could certainly never endure this or any part of the petty 
and intrusive interference which comes only too naturally to the 
suppressed individuality of the German subject. The London rule 
of the muzzle was simpler, swifter, more direct; and should that, 
theory of rabies which it takes for granted be the correct one, why 
should it not speedily justify itself in results eclipsing those of the 
Hundesteuergesetz ? Were it to be further extended to the whole 
of the kingdom, or supplemented by measures regulating the con- 
veyance of animals from one place to another, it seems likely that, 
although later in the field, Great Britain might outstrip Germany 
before the race is ended, and be the first European nation to show a 
year’s register, alike with regard to rabies and to hydrophobia, with 
nothing but ciphers upon it. Some permanent restriction to provide 
against the chance of importing incipient rabies from countries less 
effectually guarded might help the country to retain the immunity 
so won. 

The dog plays a conspicuous social part in German life. He has 
a thoroughly good time of it. Unaware of the arbitrary human rules 
on which his tenure of life depends, he takes his place as well-treated 
servant or family darling. The law protecting him from human 
cruelty or harshness is older than that which makes him a taxable 
luxury. When Germany became compacted to an empire, one of 
the laws issued to the peoples of the Bund condemned to arrest or 

$It must not be forgotten that, be the laws relating to dogs never so efficient, 
rabies is a disease to which other animals are liable. ‘While this article is in pro- 
gress comes an account of five peasant children in a secluded Bavarian village, bitten ’ 
by a rabid caz, and sent to Paris by a neighbouring ‘ Lady Bountiful’ for treatment 
by M. Pasteur. A cat may bite a dog; so that ¢éso/u¢e immunity from canine rabies 
cannot be predicted as a consequence of the most perfect dog-keeping regulations ; 
nor could the appearance of rabies in a dog be unanswerably attributed to spon- 
taneous irritating causes, until means should be found of protecting him not only 


against attack from unhealthy members of his own species, but against all the cats 
in his neighbourhood as well. 
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to payment of a fine not exceeding fifty thalers (77. 10s.) anyone who 
‘publicly, or in an indignation-arousing manner, maliciously torments 
or roughly maltreats dumb animals.’ For the effectual carrying out 
of this law there exists a Zhierschutsverein (similar in constitution 
to and identical in aim with the English ‘Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’), through whose agency offenders are brought to 
justice. 

Dogs are, however, still put to draft-work in Gesmany. Milk-. 
carts, laundress’s carts, and other small vehicles are very frequently 
drawn either by a dog alone or by a dog and man side by side. The 
animal pulls from his chest; he goes to work cheerfully, wagging his 
tail, and looking about him like the intelligent, sympathetic creature 
he is; and of course a word is sufficient to guide him. These 
servant dogs are mostly very affectionately treated, at any rate in 
South Germany ; and seldom appear at all distressed. It is a question 
whether any physical endurance of the kind involved in the dog’s 
incomplete fitness of build for such work is not ¢o a well-treated 
anima/ made amends for in the keen pleasure most obviously 
afforded to the canine intelligence in doing what he can, and in 
obeying the will of a human friend. The breed of dog oftenest put 
to draft-work is the great smooth-haired, grey, yellow, or brindled 
Dogge, but other large kinds are also harnessed. 

Formerly, in Bavaria, and still more recently in Austria, dogs 
figured also in the army. Each regiment possessed its ‘ Nero’ or 
‘ Czesar,’ whose office was to march with the band on all occasions, in 
peace and war alike, drawing the big drum on wheels during the 
playing of the music. The animals so used acquired the most perfect 
precision of pace, never bringing the drummer out of line, or his 
drumming out of time, and meanwhile understanding and respond- 
ing to the officer’s command as to direction, &c., as promptly as the 
men themselves. To the South German love of dumb animals this 
pretty eccentricity was doubtless due; a regimental dog implied a 
regiment of men; the military unit was still allowed to show itself a 
thing of flesh and blood. As.»Germany grew more: distinctively 
martial, and learnt to talk in a big voice about Zisen, the custom 
was, as a matter of course, disallowed, appearing too sentimental to 
be in keeping with so trim and grim an engine as her improved 
army. ' 

The dog, however, though banished from military life as a 
fanciful accessory, has just been recalled to fill a sterner and: more 
responsible position; trained dogs are to be henceforth ‘employed as 
military scouts and messengers, and should war occur, theré: will 
doubtless be stories enough of their truth to trust, and pannannee 
in emergency. 

Many readers are doubtless aware that the dog plays an shinee 
part in German university life. Each corps of students has its -large 
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kindly notice, from friends and strangers alike, whenever he comes 
and goes. Nevertheless the tax and the trouble he entails és felt ; 
and within the ten years that have elapsed since the A/undestencr 
gesets bas been in force the relative number of dogs kept in Bavaria 
has fallen from one in sixteen to one in twenty-six of the population 
As each new year approaches, it becomes a question in many a thrifty 
household whether circumstances justify the renewal of the tax, and 
such a question lately found an amusing solution in the town of 
Bamberg. Dispute waxing high round the family table, the head of 
the household hit upon the idea of appealing to chance to decide the 
dog's right to further maintenance, and accordingly bought him a 
ticket in one of the public lotteries so common throughout Germany 
The Zees proved a lucky one, and ‘ Hektor’ won 300 marks, which 
sum was forthwith set apart as his special property, enabling him for 
the future to pay his own expenses, including the tax entitling him 
to existence. 

In Munich alone, without taking count of the many pups too 
young to be taxed, the number of dogs registered last year (1886) 
was 5,282; no inconsiderable number in a town of some 260,000 
inhabitants, considering that the amount of the tax is just double 
that paid by Londoners for their dogs. Only two animals were con- 
fiscated and killed, on account of their tax remaining unpaid. Four- 
teen were, however, destroyed as unhealthy or aged. 

But now as to the effect of this cumbersome mass of regulations 
with regard to the extirpation of rabies. Before the institution of 
the Hundesteuergesetz the malady was very prevalent in Bavaria. 
Herr O. Bollinger, writing to the Miinchener Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift, gives the following particulars. In 1873 no less than 821 
rabid or suspected dogs were reported. The law as it now stands 
was put in force on the 2nd of June, 1876; it therefore operated 
during the second half only of that year. Nevertheless the total 
number of rabid or suspected dogs for 1876 was only 241. From 
_1876 forward the annual number decreased steadily, and so rapidly 
that in 1884-85, respectively, only nine and eleven such dogs were 
notified. 

Meanwhile, as to the protection afforded to the public, the results 
of'the Gesefs are even more satisfactory. From 1863 to 1876 the 
annual number of deaths from hydrophobia registered in Bavaria 
was never less than 14, varying mostly from 14 to 18 per annum, 
while in single years the number rose much higher—-23, 29, and 31 
cases being severally recorded. In 1875—the year before the law 
came into force—the number of hydrophobic deaths was 23. The 
following year, the latter six months of which were protected by the 
‘Gesetz, there were only 13. Since 1879 there has never been more 
than one death from hydrophobia annually recorded throughout the 
kingdom—oftener none at all, only three cases in all having occurred 
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in the whole period of seven years that has since elapsed® Thus, 
while the effect of the measures taken has been within ten years to 
reduce the actual number of dogs kept in Bavaria by only something 
les than one-third, it has reduced the number of dangerous dogs 
in the proportion of one (in 1885) to go (in 1875). The annual list 
of human victims meanwhile has ceased to occur. Instead of a dis- 
mal tale of from 14 to 31 hydrophobic deaths in twelve months, as in 
the thirteen years before the law came into existence, we have had, 
for seven out of ten years that the law has worked, a human death- 
rate from this cause amounting to only one victim in two years and 
four months. And this in a population of five and a half millions! 
Danger to human life from this horrible malady is thus shown to 
have already become infinitesimal in Bavaria. Similar results have 
followed similar regulations throughout the rest of Germany. In 
Prussia and Saxony rabies is reported as all but extinct. 

Other European countries meanwhile have made no progress in 
the same direction. Fifty persons were bitten by rabid or suspected 
dogs in Vienna alone, within the first eight months of 1884, and of 
these eight are known to have died of hydrophobia. In London 
the annual average of deaths from the disease between the years 
1875-85 was 6, rising in 1877 to 13; and in the first ten months of 
1885 the number suddenly rose to 19—a state of things parallel to 
that which existed in Bavaria ten years earlier. In the department 
of the Seine, according to M. Pasteur, no less than 515 persons were 
bitten by rabid, or probably rabid, dogs in course of the six years 
1878-83, and of these, 81 succumbed to hydrophobia, giving an 
average of rather more than 13 in each year. ' 

To return to Germany. Taking Herr Bollinger’s figures as pre- , 
sumably accurate, we are not merely led to his conclusion (shared by by 
the German local and imperial Governments) that there is no present «i 
need for the systematic introduction of M. Pasteur’s system into ; 
Germany, but the belief seems to receive fresh confirmation that in 
Europe rabies does mo¢ appear spontaneously, nor spread epidemically, 
but arises and is disseminated solely through the bite of an animal 
already affected by the disease. There having been at the outset no 
period of universal muzzling in Germany, the extirpation of the evil 
has, of course, had no chance of being sudden or complete at a stroke; 
the law, as it exists, not being such as to render healthy dogs 
absolutely safe:from: attack during the days that an incipiently rabid 
animal may’ remain at large before its symptoms excite suspicion. 
And when a case of rabies is noted, the period (of, I believe, two 
months) during which general local muzzling is commanded, is 
shorter than seems warranted by the known peculiarity of the malady, 
Still, the. regulations. being. what. they. are, and. providing for frequent . 

2 The statistics in this paper are those up to January 1886—after the taking of 
the dog-census of: that date. 
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veterinary obsetvation of every dog in the country, the decrease of the 
disease has been not only rapid, but so free from fluctuations as 
distinctly to discredit the notion, still upheld in some quarters, that 
its generation may be due to unhealthy physical or atmospheric con- 
ditions, apart from the direct communication of virus through the 
saliva of a rabid animal. The balance of evidence lying the way it 
does in Germany, there seems to he ample justification for the recent 
temporary infliction of the muzzle in London; a fetter which, with 
all its drawbacks and its inconveniences for dog and master, is yet 
the least of two evils; and meanwhile the only certain means of 
effecting entire eradication of the dire disease within a short space 
of time. Though in Germany great results have followed ‘measures 
short of it in stringency, it has only been at the cost of time and of 
endless trouble to citizens, incessant dictation from officials, and an 
expensive array of fines and taxes. English people, as before 
remarked, could certainly never endure this or any part of the petty 
and intrusive interference which comes only too naturally to the 
suppressed individuality of the German subject. The London rule 
of the muzzle was simpler, swifter, more direct ; and should that, 
theory of rabies which it takes for granted be the correct one, why 
should it not speedily justify itself in results eclipsing those of the 
Hundesteuergesetz ? Were it to be further extended to the whole 
of the kingdom, or supplemented by measures regulating the con- 
veyance of animals from one place to another, it seems likely that, 
although later in the field, Great Britain might outstrip Germany 
before the race is ended, and be the first European nation to show a 
year’s register, alike with regard to rabies and to hydrophobia, with 
nothing but ciphers upon it. Some permanent restriction to provide 
against the chance of importing incipient rabies from countries less 
effectually guarded might help the country to retain the immunity 
so won. 

The dog plays a conspicuous social part in German life. He has 
a thoroughly good time of it. Unaware of the arbitrary human rules 
on which his tenure of life depends, he takes his place as well-treated 
servant or family darling. The law. protecting him from human 
cruelty or harshness is older than that which makes him a taxable 
luxury. When Germany became compacted’ to an empire, one of 
the’ laws issued to the peoples of the Bund condemned to arrest or 

*It must not be forgotten that, be the laws relating ‘to dogs never so ‘efficient, 
rabies is a disease to which other animals are liable. -While this. article is in pro- 
gress comes an account of five peasant children in a secluded Bavarian village, bitten 
by a rabid ca/, and sent to Paris by a neighbouring ‘ Lady Bountiful’ for treatment 
by M. Pasteur. A cat may bite a dog; so that ¢dso/u¢e immunity from canine rabies 
cannot be predicted as a consequence of the most perfect dog-keeping regulations ; 
tior could the appearance of rabies in a dog be unanswerably attributed to spon- 
taneous irritating causes, until means should -be found of protecting. him not only 


against attack from unhealthy members of his own species, but against all the cats 
in his neighbourhood as well. : 
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to payment of a fine not exceeding fifty thalers (7/. 10s.) anyone who 
‘ publicly, or in an indignation-arousing manner, maliciously torments. 
or roughly maltreats dumb animals.’ For the effectual carrying out 
of this law there” exists a Zhierschutsverein (similar in constitution 
to and identical in aim with the English ‘Society for Prevention of ; 
Cruelty to Animals’), through whose agency offenders are brought to 
justice, 
Dogs are, however, still put to draft-work in Germany. ° Milk-. 
carts, laundress’s carts, and other small vehicles are very frequently 
drawn either by a dog alone or by a dog and man side by side. The 
animal pulls from his chest; he goes to work cheerfully, wagging his 
tail, and looking about him like the intelligent, sympathetic creature 
he is; and of course a word is sufficient to guide him. These 
servant dogs are mostly very affectionately treated, at any rate in 
South Germany ; and seldom appear at all distressed. It is a question 
whether any physical endurance of the kind involved in the dog’s. 
incomplete fitness of build for such work is not 4 @ well-treated 
animal made amends for in the keen pleasure most obviously 
afforded to the canine intelligence in doing what he can, and in 
obeying the will. of a human friend. The breed of dog oftenest put 
to draft-work is the great smooth-haired, grey, yellow, or brindled 
Dogge,but other large kinds are also harnessed. 
Formerly, in Bavaria, and still more recently in Austria, dogs 
figured also in the army. Each regiment possessed its ‘ Nero’ or 
‘ Cesar,’ whose office was to march with the band on all occasions, in 
peace and war alike, drawing the big drum on wheels during the 
playing of the music. The animals so used acquired the most perfect 
precision of pace, never bringing the drummer out of line, or his 
drumming out of time, and meanwhile understanding and respond- 
ing to the officer’s command as to direction, &c., as promptly as the a 
men themselves. To the South German love of dumb animals this 
pretty eccentricity was doubtless due; a regimental dog implied a 
regiment of men; the military unit was still allowed to show itself a 
thing of flesh and blood. As.Germany grew more: distinctively 
martial, and learnt to talk in a big voice about Zisen, the custom 
was, as a matter of course, disallowed, appearing too sentimental to 
be in keeping with so trim and grim an engine as her improved 
army. ! 
The dog, however, though banished from military life as a 
fanciful accessory, has just been recalled to fill a sterner: and: more 
responsible position; trained dogs are to be henceforth ‘employed as 
military scouts and messengers, and should war occur, theré: will 
doubtless be stories enough of their truth to trust, and intelligence 
in emergency. igi Tae ry: 
Many readers are doubtless aware that the dog plays an elegant : 
part in German university life.. Each corps of students: has its ‘large 
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atistocratic-looking canine attendant, whose expenses are shared‘ by 
thie members of the cor~s, the students in turn undertaking for a week 
at a time’ the custody of the dog‘ and the providing: of his keep. 
“These superb favourites of the students: are’—in the'words of the 
author of Dr. Claudius—‘as well known as the’ professors them- 
selves to every inhabitant of a university town in Germany.’ They 
accompany their corfs everywhere, trotting with the procession of 
dtoschkes in which these gay-capped, steek, and spectacled youths are 
wont'to take the air; or gravely parading the cafés where they spend 
Fong afternoons smoking, billiard-playing; and' drinking’ Weissdier. 
The practice of' cropping the ears an dtails of puppies is nearly 
wniversal, and a pleasanter usage’ is the annual shearing. Not only 
poodles, but all the shaggy breeds, from the biggest St. Bernard to 
the tiniest’ Maltese terrier, are shorn: more or less fancifully at’ the 
beginning: of the summer; some kinds looking the smarter for it, 
others extremely ridiculous. The effect is perhaps absurdest in: the 
case of the Spitz terrier. But the object is the dog's comfort and 
cleanliness during the hot and dusty season, and’ the practice has 
much to recommend it. The German is a great’ believer in animal 
diet, for’ His dog as for himself. Not that the sale of cat’s or dog's 
meat forms a distinct branch of business as in England. Everyone 
has heard of the thrifty German in London who, misunderstanding 
the office of’ the cat’s-meat' man, wrote home to his friends in cheerful 
surprise’ at the cheapness of living in London, describing how just 
enough meat: for one’s dinner was very conveniently brought to the 
door every morning on a little stick, costing only one penny! Asa 
taatter:of fact, not only horse-flesh, but sundry portions of the sheep 
or pig, which the Anglo-Saxon generally reserves for four-footed con- 
sumers, are‘ bought and sold by his less gastronomic but more econo- 
mical cousins, to be served up for dinner in poorer families, or to be 
convertéd into'some one of the mysterious forms of eatable known as 
«presssack,’ “leberkas,’ &c., which, turn and turn about with better 
material; are bought by the pennyworth for supper at the charkutier’s 
shop. ‘The German dog is seldom fed on anything specially designed 
for him, but gets the cooked scraps and leavings of the family meal. 
There being no. strays throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, nothing in the way of a dog’s home either exists or is 
needed. Lost dogs are taken to the police-station, where their 
Zeichen affords ready information as to their home and. ownership. 
The German’ grudges his favourite’ no comfort, and takes a pride ip 
ftis education; as in keeping him smart and healthy. Establishments 
bound’ for the washing, shearing, cropping, and training of dogs; 
pups are often literally sent to: school by their owners for a few 
months, to persons who make it their profession to train them in 
duties and’ accomplishments, often with astonishing result. There 
are no chronically ailing, no pitifully aged animals—the law, as I 
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have shown, not unkindly providing against that; and one never 
sees an ill-fed or cowed-looking specimen anywhere. In short, in a 
country where the conditions of human life are as yet very far from 
being either felicitous or ideal, canine misery can hardly be said to 
exist; and among the dumb races of earth that have come under 
human jurisdiction, no class of creature probably has a better time ~ 
of it from first to last than the nineteenth-century German dog. 


L. S. GUGGENBERGER. 
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PROGRESS OF 
‘7ZHRIFT AMONG THE CHILDREN.’ 


I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 


HOWEVER strongly a person may be convinced by his own @ friori or 
@ posteriori reasons of the intrinsic soundness of a principle or sys- 
tem, he unquestionably finds in the assent of those who authoritatively 
agree with him an additional argument in support of it that, if he wish 
the principle or system to spread, he can as ill afford to disregard as 
the prophet can afford to disregard the fulfilment of his prophecy. 

A year ago I ventured to put forth a plea for a system, and to 
utter something like a prophecy concerning it. I urged the adoption 
of school banks as a part of elementary education ; and I declared 
my belief that it was only necessary to bring the subject fairly and 
fully before people to convince them of its importance.! 

My plea gained a hearing wholly beyond. my expectations; and 
my prophecy has come true with a rapidity that I certainly did not 
anticipate. The seeds of a vital principle have been scattered far 
and wide and swiftly. It now remains for them to strike deep root, 
and throw up strong stems for the exuberant growth of fruit-laden 
branches. To effect this I know nothing equal to the soft rains 
and fertilising dews of opinion and example. 

When I first urged my plea I hoped great things from the 
example of France. I now hope even greater from the mutual 
example of England and our colonies, and, I would add, of the United 
States. If there is danger of the colonies sometimes going too fast, 
there is also danger of the mother country being sometimes too 
slow. The enlightenment of maturity needs the impulsive force of 
youth as much as the impulsive force of youth needs the enlighten- 
ment of maturity. And, therefore, I have once more sought and 
obtained permission to ‘put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes.’ ; 

But though last April twelvemonth I had to rely chiefly on 
French experience to support my abstract arguments in favour of 

1 Nineteenth Century, April 1886, ‘ Thrift among the Children,’ I. 
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school banks, so: unfamiliar was the subject to English people 
generally, it will be remembered that I was happily not without 
such English support as that furnished by successful school banks on 
a large scale in Liverpool and Birmingham—I might have added in 
Manchester and one or two other large towns since brought under 
my notice—with which to anticipate and meet the insular prejudices 
and objections that were not wanting on the occasion. 

The metropolis, to my great regret, was out of court. I could 
only allude to it in passing for the stimulus that springs from 
culpable or remediable failure. 

To-day, however, I am able to begin my rapid survey with London. 
Not, it is true, for actual experimental and scholastic results like 
those furnished by Manchester and Liverpool, but for abundant 
promise of such results. And such promise, under existing circum- 
stances, is almost, if not quite, equal to practical results elsewhere. 
Mr. Mundella himself, when he urged a deputation on school banks 
in 1881 to begin with the London School Board, said: ‘That is the 
first thing to do.. Then you can communicate with other schools in 
the metropolis, and never leave a school alone till it has a penny 
bank. As you know, if you undertake the metropolis, you have the 
nation at your door. 

Well, a few weeks after this Review drew public attention to the 
matter, I was asked to attend an important meeting of managers and 
teachers of the Chelsea and Westminster divisions of the London 
School Board, to consider the question of school banks. After ample 
discussion a resolution in favour of the system was unanimously 
passed by the meeting. 

Before the public elementary schools broke up for the mid- is 
summer holidays, a still larger and more influential meeting was *» 
summoned by the west-end group of the Finsbury division of the ad 
London School Board. The discussion here was equally unfettered, 
and on being put to vote a resolution in favour of the general 
adoption of school: banks was carried by a large majority. 

Later in the year I had the satisfaction of finding that the same 
spirit prevailed amongst a considerable section of the teachers of the 
Hastings School Board. 

Meanwhile, the London School Board in their corporate. capacity, 
as well as through the exertions of individual officers, were moving 
in the matter. The result of their action may be briefly summed 
up in a sentence froma letter that I received the other day from 
the Chairman: ‘The Board are now trying to put their banks ona 
sound footing.” These words, though, under the circumstances, of 
happy augury, show only too plainly that unfortunately the London 
School Board did not begin with a fadu/a rasa. Bad. traditions, a 
and the failures attendant on bad systems, account in a great measure 
for the difficulties they have had to contend with. And the succes- 
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sive stages of their labours are so instructive: that it will be useful'to 
briefly recapitulate them: 

The School Management Committee appointed a sub-committee 
to inquire into the whole subject. On the 31st of March, 1886, 
this sub-committee issued a circular to the head teachers of the 
Board requesting general’ and particular information about school 
banks. In July following they addressed a circular to the managers, 
giving the result of the circular addressed to the teachers, and re- 
questing the co-operation of the managers in a further consideration 
of the question. 

The summary of the teachers’ replies showed: 1. the existence 
of fifty-nine school: banks—that is, school banks established in only 
about one-ninth of the schools of the Board; 2. thirty-seven banks 
discontinued; 3. eighty-two teachers adverse to starting them, and 
two desiring: to: discontinue theirs; 4. forty-four head teachers 
desiring to establish them. 

These numbers in nowise discourage me; for, apart from the 
fact that they had no prejudicial influence on the School Board, 
the individual’ replies showed that at the time the true bearings of 
the question were either not fully known or duly appreciated by the 
teachers. 

Some of the teachers wrote as though clubs—such as boot clubs, 
slate clubs, and the like—answered the purpose of a school: bank. 
Others seemed to think that penny banks away from the school or 
the Post Office Savings Bank would’ do as well. And while some 
opposed the establishment of school banks on the ground that the 
parents of the children were in comfortable circumstances, others 
did so because the children were too poor. Others, again, instead’ of 
school banks, advocated stamp slips, the teacher selling the stamps. 
A most pernicious perversion of the end of the school bank: intro- 
ducing a trading operation to the suppression of the educational 
exercise. 

In one of -the largest primary schools of Paris this method 
received an unexpected blow. The sharp Paris boys found out that 
the master got a paltry commission or bounty on the stamps that he 
sold them in exchange for their sous. One day, after he had’ been 
giving them what he thought an admirable lesson on the advantages 
of economy and the means of an orderly prudent life, to his intense 
mortification he heard'one boy shout’ to his companion as-they rushed 
out into the: play-ground, ‘Hein, nous en a-t-il donné de sa morale 
pour ses quarante squs!’ 

The opinion already expressed, that indifference or prejudice on 
the part of those who could enlighten and’ assist teachers’ in the matter 
was one of the four chief causes why school banks had made much: less 
progress in England than im France, as ignorance on the part’of the 
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teachers was another,? was confirmed by the replies of the managers 
to the second circular of the sub-committee: out of sixty-five, forty- 
two were adverse to the system. 

Nevertheless the “final judgment arrived at by the sub-committee 
was so strongly in favour of the establishment of school banks in the 
Board schools of London, that their report laid before the Board last 
December contained no less a recommendation than that an official 
having the status of a first-class clerk should be attached to the 
Finance Department to organise penny banks in the schools of the 
Board, and to supervise the working of them. The recommendation 
was agreed to. 

The chief value of this new departure is in the practical official 
recognition it supplies of the importance of school banks as a branch 
of education; and that, the object of the Elementary Education Acts 
being to secure to children a training in those things most likely to 
promote their well-being and advancement in life, the exercise of the 
school bank should be even more carefully provided for than many 
subjects in the existing curriculum of public elementary schools. 

But I sincerely hope that none of our voluntary schools and the 
multitude of School Boards throughout the country will think that 
such an officer is necessary for the success of a school bank, and so, 
unable to afford his salary themselves, lose heart and let school 
banks go to the wall. He probably will be very useful; but he is in no 
sense necessary, and has, I think, been aptly described as a ‘luxury.’ * 
Nevertheless the new departure is, in one sense, a point scored for 
school banks. 

Before I leave this section of my survey there is yet another point 
to be scored for school banks. The second Report of the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting on the Education Acts, just published, shows 
that the question has already received the attention of the Commis- 
sion. And who can say what will be the result of this? Can it be 
supposed that, when the time comes for their final summing up and 
judgment on all the evidence put. before them, laying bare the short- 
comings and failure of our present education system to fit our children 
for the practical everyday life of this working world, school banks, 
which furnish a training in those sterling virtues of self-control, 
foresight, and order that underlie and are the basis of every well-regu- 
lated career, will be left without any other official recognition than 
they have hitherto received? Let our children by all means have 
all the technical ‘instruction and manual training necessary to: make 
of the boys artisans skilled to compete on an equal footing with 


£¢ Thrift among the Children,’ I. 

3 One of the first authorities on school banks in this country, writing to me on 
this point from Liverpool, said: «We never had such an officer here; but I must 
admit that I should have found him very useful. We cannot afford such luxuries, 
but have to work ourselves.’ 
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German and other foreign rivals, and of the girls adepts in every 
kind of household handicraft; but where would be the wisdom of at 
the same time leaving to chance in its present precarious position the 
simplest and most effectual training in those moral habits without 
which the most highly skilled artisan becomes a rolling stone, and 
his should-be helpmate, cook she never so cleverly and sew she 
never so neatly, an anxious bit of hard-driven discontent, utterly 
unable to make the two ends meet ? 

The specific -and conflicting claims of many rivals are to be found 
in the two mighty volumes of the Education Commission. But, 
though drilling and drawing, and singing and sewing, and elementary 
science and cooking, are all of them good in their way, and necessary in 
their place, who can say of oneof them, or of all of them put together, 
what Prince Bismarck in his now famous letter to Pastor Senckel 
said of school banks: i.e. that the teaching thereby afforded to 
children is the most effectual way of insuring the primary condition 
of a sound development of national economy? 

So convinced were the Society of Agriculturists of France of the 
distinctly educational value of school banks as an exercise in keeping 
accounts, that at their annual congress in 1876, under the Presidency 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, they passed a resolution urging that ‘all 
rural and agricultural schools should have school banks attached to 
them wherever circumstances permitted, on the ground that the 
chief difficulty in making small agriculturists adopt improvements in 
cultivation arose from the fact that they kept no account of their 
operations, of their expenses and produce, and knew nothing of how 


| they stood+as regards results and the nett profits of new agricultural 


experiments; and the resolution concluded with an expression of 
belief on the part of the Society that the practical lesson in keeping 
accounts of the school bank would remedy this grave defect in future.’ 
If we bear in mind the emigration failures with which the press 
has been lately teeming, we shall, I think, find in the words of this 
resolution something that should make educational authorities pause 
and ponder. 

The following year after the passing of this resolution the same 
Society went a step further and included the girls of agricultural 
districts in the advantages voted for their brothers. 

As regards the value of school banks for girls. What I had 


‘said previously I ventured to repeat before the Royal Commission on 


the matter: great as the value of the school bank is for boys, it is 
still greater for girls. The ignorance of accounts and of the need of 
keeping them that exists amongst all classes of girls and women, who 
have spent countless hours of their school days in ‘doing sums,’ is 
almost incredible. ‘Ah!’ wrote a little while since a rather original 
friend of mine, who, like many another lady, is bravely battling with 
4 Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Elementary Education Acts, p. 599- 
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the difficulty of living, armed with little besides her artistic talents 
and indomitable perseverance, ‘if only I had been taught the princi- 
ples of ‘* Thrift among the Children’’ in my young days, I should not 
now be living in Povérty Flat, but travelling all over the world grati- 
fying what has always been the burning desire of my heart.’ 

And if this ignorance exists amongst the higher classes, how can we 
expect otherwise among the lower? I know. of a case in which a poor 
woman received notice to pay up an arrears of school fees. She went to 
one of the managers in great distress and said that she had sent the 
schools fees regularly by her child. The-manager asked her if she had 
any proof of this. She said, ‘No, none at all.” ‘Have you kept no 
notes of the money you send weekly?’ ‘No,’ shesaid, ‘none.’ ‘ Have 
you kept no account, have you not an account-book?’ She seemed to 
be quite ignorant of what an account-book meant. 

Here is another case. A bricklayer’s wife a short time ago 
was speaking to a friend of mine of home troubles, and she said that 
she had the greatest difficulty in persuading her husband that she 
really spent as much as she did on household things. My friend said 
to her, ‘But don’t you keep an account, so that your husband can 
see how much you spend?’ She said no, she had never thought of 
such a thing. ® 

Even more striking, perhaps, are some of the instances of the 
inadequacy of our present educational system to supply these de- 
ficiencies in the education of the parents, given in the same report. 
On being asked whether he found any practical result from what he 
complained of as the defective mode of teaching arithmetic enjoined 
by the Code, a head-master of one of the London Board schools told 
the Commission that he had, and continued :— 


Several of the mothers of my girls are employed in laundry work, and they have 
every week to make out small accounts; and from time to time I have parents 
saying to me, ‘ As my daughter jis now in the Fifth Standard, I thought she could 
have worked out this little account correctly,’ and perhaps there are two or three 
mistakes in one page. That is asort of instruction to myself to pay more attention 
to what I will call the problems of everyday life, rather than to Government arith- 
metic.§ 


To the further question whether these girls had passed satisfactorily 
the arithmetic test in the standard, but were unable to apply their 
arithmetic to the purposes of everyday life, he answered in the affir- 
mative, and added :— 

Quite recently, in the case of a girl who had passed through the Sixth Standard, 
in which they are expected to calculate the interest for a certain number of years 
at so much per cent. upon an account of some hundreds of pounds, I found that 
she had made several ‘mistakes in calculating the interest in her mother’s Post 
Office Savings Bank book, the total amount not exceeding the sum of 154.7 


In my first articles on ‘ Thrift among the Children’ I urged, among 
other things, that benefits from the school bank are enjoyed by parents 


8Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Elementary Education Acts, p. 600. 
6 Jbid. p. 46. 1 Lbid. 
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and ‘teachers as well as.by children. The proofs of this grow with the 
growth of the system. Parents frequently gain their first notion 
of saving as well as the wish and courage to. save from their chil- 
dren’s school bank. And any one who knows the enormous amount 
of waste amongst the people due to their buying in driblets will 
know what this means. It has been computed that in buying their 
‘ ha’porths’ and ‘ pennyworths’ at a time the poor pay from 25 to 50 
per cent. more for their fuel and food than the rich, and often get 
articles of from 25 to 50 per cent. less worth. 

Again, I knew of two lads, who had left school and could not be 
persuaded by their parents to save a penny for themselves, though a 
small portion of their earnings was handed regularly to the mother 
for theirkeep. But their sisters joined a school bank, and when they 
heard the girls talking of their bank and bank-books, to the father’s 
inexpressible delight, they went off of their own accord to the 
Post Office Savings Bank and became regular depositors. 

Now this is more remarkable than at first sight appears. There 

is a widespread dread or dislike amongst the poor of going for the 
first time into a public place such as the post office about their own 
little money matters. 
_ A few weeks ago a gentleman much interested in the welfare of 
working lads in the south of London assured me that he was 
absolutely obliged to keep a small club bank for ‘his boys,’ so 
difficult was it for him to persuade them to go to the post office 
alone.. And yet one day when he reminded one of them that he had 
gone a long while without putting anything in the bank, the youth 
instantly pulled out of his pocket 3/. ros. and handed it up as a 
deposit. On being questioned about so large a sum loose in his 
pocket, he explained that he had been ‘in work’ ever since Christ- 
mas and had saved it; but he added that he should not have 
saved it much longer. 

Mr. Gladstone did well to enumerate amongst the blessings of 
the last fifty years that the people ‘have at their doors the means of 
husbanding their savings, without compromise of their indepen- 
dence . . . . and under the guarantee of the State to the uttermost 
farthing of the amount.’ But this great good will not be complete 
without the school bank to familiarise children with it and train them 
to appreciate and use it. 

And how quickly the school bank does this I learnt only the 
other day in a large girls’ school in my own neighbourhood. 

A book prize, to be competed for by the sixth and seventh 
standards, was offered for the best composition on the Post Office. 
Now, whereas there was great diversity in the compositions as regards 
the different points of interest and special characteristics and advan- 
tages of the several branches of the department that the girls enume- 

8 Nintecenth Century, January .1887, ‘Locksley Hall andthe Jubilee.’ 
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rated and commented upon—some noting the introduction of the 
penny post ; others the present rapidity of sorting, conveying, and dis- 
tributing home, foreign, and colonial letters ; others, again, the number 
of persons employed, er the convenience of the parcels post and six- 
penny telegrams; one even gave the number of letters sent through 
the post last year—not a single girl omitted to mention the Post 
Office Savings Bank and one or more of its rules and particular 
advantages. These girls belonged to the school bank which has 
been established in their school in connection with the Post Office 
Savings Bank for the last two years; and some of them have already 
through the school bank been able to deposit their first pound in the 
post office, continuing meanwhile their weekly deposit of pence in 
the school bank. 

Out of the multitude of instances of the varied training the school 
bank gives to children I should like to cite one bearing on our 
favourite national virtue of independence, that was related to me by the 
head-master of a London Board school. One of his boys earned four- 
pence every Saturday by carrying home clothes from the wash. This 
he put into the school bank. During the winter his father was out of 
work for a long while, and there were no school fees paid. The school- 
master, who took great personal interest in his pupils, drew the boy aside 
one day and said, ‘ Your father has paid a long time for your schooling ; 
why don’t you, now that you have some money of your own in the 
school bank, pay for your schooling until your father is in work again ? 
You are not, of course, bound to do so, but it would be a manly thing 
to do.’ The boy said nothing at the time, but a few days afterwards 
he went to the master, and said he should like to pay his school fees 
until his father was again able to do so.?® 

The following incident is a good example of the way in which school 
banks are found to assist the teachers. It was told me by the manager 
concerned in it. A boy belonging to one of the Hastings Board 
schools showed himself such an incorrigible truant that he was the 
despair of the master and his father. Suddently he turned over a 
new leaf and went regularly to school. The master could not receive 
the reason. One of the managers, however, sent for the boy, and 
after commending him for his good conduct, asked him what had 
made him become so regular in his attendance. The boy answered 
without hesitation that he wanted to join the school bank. 

In speaking of this part of the subject in its relation to teachers, 
I am led to revert to one—and the only one not yet mentioned in 
this present survey—of the four causes to which in my first article I 
attributed our backwardness in school banks as compared with France : 
I mean the non-provision in the Code for the exercise of the school 
bank. I am more and more convinced of the deterrent operation of 
this omission. Under existing circumstances it is necessary for the 

9 Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Elementary Education Acts, p.602. 
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speedy and complete success of school banks in England that the weekly 
exercise should be recognised in the Code (1) as part of the ordinary 
school work, to give time for it; (2) in the grants, to give encourage- 
ment to it. The theoretical progress of the question far outstrips its 
practical progress, because the weekly exercise is not so recognised. 

Here is a proof of it. A very popular member of the Hastings 
School Board who was returned at the last election at the head of the 
poll by a majority of 6,000, and who is a strong supporter of school 
banks, writing to me a little while ago on the difficulty of making 
practical progress in face of the teachers’ cry of want of time, said: 
‘But the matter would at once be lifted on to a certain and secure 
platform if the bank ‘‘exercise’’ were embodied in the Code. Our 
teachers are so sorely pressed by the ‘‘ result ’’ system that they put all 
their working power into subjects that will pay.’ 

Again, to take an illustration from the voluntary schools, the 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, with whom I have more than once discussed 
the question, wrote, when I sent him a copy of my School Bank 
Manual :— 

You have touched, I think, on one of our difficulties at page 10, where (3) you 
speak of the non-provision in the Code for the weekly exercise in school hours. This 
is overcome perhaps in large Board schools with abundant teaching power well paid 
out of the rates. But in the case of many of our poorer schools, barely manned, 
and hard driven to hold their ground against their rivals, the pressure upon our 
teachers is already far too great, and the bank with all its excellence becomes in 
such cases ‘the last straw.’ If the outcome of the Royal Commission were to make 
the conditions throughout equal, I have little doubt that the obvious advantages 
that you have pointed out would soon make the banks popular. In some of our 
larger schools they seem to be taking already. 


But, notwithstanding this difficulty, I adhere to what I said ori- 
ginally as to its not being an insuperable one, even in the majority 
of our voluntary schools, which I have reason to believe will before long 
be in no sense behind the Board schools. 

For example, the last annual report of the Westminster Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools concludes with these words :— 

During the year I have made inquiries at many of the schools as to the Penny 
Banks in connection with them. I find that they exist in very few schools, and I 
am sure that the managers would do well to establish them in most, if not in all, 
schools. It has been found by experience that they produce most valuable results 
in all cases where they have been introduced as part of the school work; they 
not only encourage habits of thrift in the children and their parents, but have a 
very noticeable effect in raising the amount of school pence, which are paid with 
greater regularity in all the schools that have Penny Banks. 


This report gives me the greater satisfaction because I know 
there was a time when Dr. Richards, the Dioceasan Inspector, shared 
the opinion expressed by the Bishop of Shrewsbury: é.¢. that with 
the existing pressure on the teachers the school bank would prove 


‘ the last straw.’ 
10 Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Elementary Education Acts, p. 600. 
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Again, last September an Italian priest wrote to me from one of 
the poorest districts of London, telling me that he was about to start 
a school bank in his large voluntary schools, and requesting informa- 
tion for the purpose. 

And round about his request quickly gathered other similar 
requests, some from out-of-the-way country places and villages. 
Indeed so numerous were the inquiries about the ways and means of 
establishing school banks that I was almost compelled to publish a 
manual to answer them. 

Though some of my correspondence on the question has been 
with Ireland, Ireland, I am, afraid, is still without a school bank. 
Nevertheless the question has gained ground there since April 1886. 

The head of the Education Department in Dublin, Sir Patrick 
Keenan, has been so much impressed with its importance, that he 
directed two of the Chief Inspectors of Education to inquire into the 
matter and report upon it. Through his kindness I have been 
allowed to see these reports. And though in the case of one in par- 
ticular there are indications of doubt as regards the practical working 
of the system in Ireland, the appreciation of its benefits on broad 
educational lines in the other is so marked and satisfactory as to 
warrant belief in the early introduction and speedy success of school 
banks in Ireland, when once familiarity with their true principles 
and end have been spread amongst those concerned with the ele- 
mentary education of the people. 

And now, widening my survey, I can give evidence of more active, 
if not greater, growth of the question than I have yet given. 

Last June I received a letter from a member of the Education 
Board of Port Adelaide (a stranger to me, like most of my correspond- 
ents on the subject) telling me that ‘Thrift among the Children’ 
had reached that colony and carried conviction with it; that he had 
introduced the subject at a meeting of the Local Board of Advice; 
that the proceeding had been reported in the press; and that he was 
waiting only for further specific. details in order to bring the whole 
question before the Minister of Education, to further his object of 
establishing school banks out there with the least possible delay. 


I feel (wrote my correspondent) that we have splendid opportunities here for 
establishing and carrying out school banks. And Iam sure for my knowledge of 
the customs of the people that it would be very wise to inculcate habits of thrift 
amongst our children. Forming as we do the population of a comparatively new 
country, where trials ‘and hardships such as are known in older countries have 
never yet been experienced, it would be the first step towards neutralising the abuse 
of prosperity. 


On the required information being furnished, I had the addi- 
tional satisfaction of learning that the leading journals, in forming 


public opinion on the matter, were showing themselves decidedly in 
favour of the aduption of the system; and that a request was about 
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to be presented to the Minister of Education for permission to test 
it in the Port Adelaide State School of one thousand children. 

At the same time I learned that the question had been taken up 
in New South Wales; and that, in response to a circular sent out by 
the Minister of Public Instruction to the various heads of public 
schools in the colony regarding the establishment of school banks 
on and after the rst of January of this year, a considerable number 
of teachers had sent in applications for permission to adopt the 
proposals of the circular. The circular was, I believe, accompanied 
with full instructions for the establishment of school banks. 

Early in September I was refreshed .and encouraged by another 
letter marked with the peculiar enthusiasm and ¢/an that charac- 
terise public spirit and action in our Colonial Empire, from another 
educational authority in another colony—the Superintendent of 
Schools in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. It told me the same story and 
contained the same request as the preceding letter. In answering 
it I expressed the hope that I should hear from time to time what 
colonial experience of school banks proved. I had a ready response. 
My correspondent said— 


I shall try to make a success of the undertaking here, so that it may be intro- 
duced throughout the length and breadth of our land. I shall be only too glad to 
communicate to you my experience in the matter, and trust that jit will not cause 
your opinion of our New World to be in any way modified. We pride ourselves 
on being progressive; but being young we have not raised up a generation of 
thinkers having wealth and leisure, so for the present we are content to copy and 
experiment. We have to lean largely on the Old World yet for our ideas; but in 
comfortable common schools we are far ahead . . . many of our schools with their 
pictures and flowers are very attractive; and our method of seating I consider 
vastly superior to yours. 


Following. these vigorous -letters there came yet another pleasant 
surprise to me in December in the shape of two copies of the 
Barbados Times (for the 23rd of November and the 1st of 
December), the one containing a letter from Sir T. Graham Briggs 
drawing public attention to the importance of the question raised in 
‘ Thrift among the Children;’ the second, an admirable leading 
article, pointing out with special directness the chief practical ad- 
vantages of the school bank, and strongly supporting the adoption 
of the system in that colony so soon as the then prevailing distress 
in the country permitted it. 

Not knowing to whom I was indebted for this further proof of 
further progress, I wrote to the Editor of the Barbados Times in 
acknowledgment of my obligations to him for the article; and at the 
same time I expressed a hope that the prevailing distress was not so 
great as to prevent farthings and halfpence from finding their way 
before long into Bardados school banks and giving to even its poor 
children the pleasure of their first lesson in saving. 
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Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


The next mail brought me news that already the master of one 
of the primary schools of Bridgetown had taken steps to start a 
school bank in his school. 

But the movement across the Atlantic has not been- confined 
to our own Empire. In October last letters began to arrive from the 
United States showing the same practical interest in the matter that 
had been awakened in the colonies. One of a particularly gratifying 
character was from Mr. Thiry, a former Commissioner of Education 
in Long Island City, which carried a weight of its own; for it was 
through Mr. Thiry that in March 1885 the system of school banks 
was first introduced into the public schools of the United States. 
Soon after this date the system was established in Rutland, 
Vermont; and since September 1886 five other school ‘Danks, 
besides the one started by Mr. Thiry in Long Island City in 1885, 
have been established in Long Island, N. Y. They have also, with 
the warm approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
that State, been introduced into the public schools of Nebraska 
since October; whilst in Amsterdam, N. Y., the establishment of a 
savings bank in accordance with the laws of the State was quickly 
followed by the establishment of school banks in the public schools 
of the city last April. . 

The strong personal interest of the teachers of the United States 
in their school banks has been remarkable, especially in one case— 
that of the Third Ward School of Long Island City. The principal 
and teachers of this school all signed an address warmly acknowledging 
the assistance that had been afforded to their undertaking by recent 
publications in England. 

In speaking of the zeal of the teachers, it would, however, be 
unjust were I to omit mention of the support that has been given 
to their efforts by the press. This has been equally striking. 
Indeed, some of the papers are publishing weekly reports of the 
gross amount of the deposits in several schools. 

There is, however, just a fear that this practice, unless modified 
and accompanied by certain protective details, may lead to the fatally 
erroneous view that large deposits are the chief object and real test 
of the success of ‘a school bank. But, as I have said more than once, 
and it cannot be repeated too often in the present stage of our progress, 
the primary object of the weekly exercise of a school bank is the 
practical inculcation of provident and orderly habits. And though 
the large gross sums that the children’s pence quickly amount to 
have a certain fascination in their appeal to our sense of wonder— 
so marvellous is it that the weekly farthings and pence of poor 
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children should make. such splendid aggregates—large savings and 
splendid aggregates are neither the end of a school bank nor a test 
of its success. 

The first test of the success of a school bank is to be sought in 
the proportion of the children who take part regularly in the weekly 
exercise with their individual and genuine pocket money of farthings 
and halfpence, compared with the number of children on the register. 
And if the papers that give the totals of the weekly deposits in the 
school banks were to give also the number of depositors compared 
with the number of children regularly attending the school and the 
average amount of individual weekly deposits, the danger named 
would, I think, be avoided. 

Mr. Thiry’s last report gives a good general notion of the first 
success of the system in the Third Ward School of Long Island City 
after a year and a half’s trial. Out of 450 children on the register, 
in December 1886, 403 had joined the bank; they had deposited 
$3,382.00, withdrawn $602.00, and then had to their credit in the 
Long Island City Bank $1,780.00. 

So far I have been speaking of what has been brought under my 
notice by direct personal communication. But I know that from the 
United States and Australia inquiries and applications for information 
have been received in both Liverpool and Manchester, to say nothing 
of the progress that has been made in foreign countries under the 
guiding hand and through the ceaseless energy of M. de Malarce. 

And now i will end. Beginning with England and concluding 
with that great Republic to which we are united by the strong tie 
of a common mother-tongue, I have, I think, said enough to show 
that good seed has been widely sown. And my hope and belief are 
that this evidence is of itself sufficient to encourage and support all 
who are engaged in the momentous work of elementary education to- 
persevere in the cultivation of this seed until it bears a rich harvest 
in the increase of honest independence amongst the people, and the 
improved condition of the humble homes on which largely depend 
the stability and well-being of the commmonwealth. 


AGNES LAMBERT. 





THE 


ENGLISH AND THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


In two articles published in this Review I have tried to explain the 
organisation of a newspaper office, and to show the causes which 
differentiate the great provincial from the great London papers. I 
now seek to make a comparison between the chief journals of England 
and of America. When I visited the United States a year ago many 
journalists asked what I thought of the American papers, and whether 
I liked them better than those of my own country. Such questions 
are apt to be answered without reflection, and without duly consider- 
ing the differences on which a judgment to be of any value ought to 
be pronounced. The importance of the matter merits more careful 
treatment. In Great Britain and the United States alike the news- 
paper constitutes the chief reading of the bulk of the people, and 
inasmuch as it is at once the creature and the creator of national 
character, its right appraisement must needs be of gaeat interest 
to thinking men. Of the two peoples it is generally believed that 
the Americans are the more assiduous newspaper-readers, and so far 
as statistics and my personal observations go the belief seems to be 
founded on fact. In the United States, with a population of fifty 
millions, there are in round numbers about eleven thousand news- 
papers and periodicals; in the United Kingdom there are about 
four thousand of all sorts, from the daily newspaper to the annual. 

To a traveller through the United States it is a frequent matter 
of surprise that small, out-of-the-way towns support their own local 
papers. They are, I find, greatly assisted in their enterprise by what 
are known as patent outsides. Let us suppose that the local paper 
consists of four pages. Two of these are amply sufficient for local 
requirements. The other two are printed in New York or elsewhere, 
and consist of miscellaneous reading and advertisements. Thus at 
one transaction the local proprietor buys paper, saves one half of the 
composition of a four-page paper, and makes an advertising contract. 
The outside advertisements, that is to say, are valued according to 
the circulation of his paper, and taken into account in arranging the 
price of the printed outsides. The device is ingenious, although the 
effect to one while travelling is often amusing. You buy a local 
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paper, say in Schenectady; you go further west and buy one at Rome, 
a third at Auburn, a fourth at Canandaigua. At Rome you suspected 
you had previously read some of the matter, at Auburn you are sure 
of it, at Canandaigua you are confounded by what looks like a fraud. 
You compare the four papers. Their names are different, but their 
first and fourth pages are identical. In the second and third pages 
they differ in news, type, politics, and everything else. You have 
merely been introduced to the patent outside. You might have 
made its acquaintance in Britain, where a trade of that kind is done. 
But the custom which is infrequently followed in the one country 
is general in the other, and accounts in part for the number of 
American newspapers, and of small towns supporting a local paper. 

A further fact tending to the multiplication of newspapers in 
America is found in the many different nationalities and religious 
sects, each of which has its own journal. Of religious sectarian 
papers the name is legion. As to nationality, the New York Germans 
have the Staats-Zeitung, and I know not how many other papers ; 
the Irish have their own journals, including Ford’s notorious /rish 
World ; the English used to have a strong and prosperous representa- 
tive in the Albion, the Scotch have the Scotch American Journal, 
the Spanish have /7 Muove Mondo and so on. Men of all countries 
take the paper which makes a specialty of news from the land they 
have left, and they take in addition one or more American papers to 
keep abreast of events in the land in which they live. 

The remainder of the explanation of the vast bulk of American 
journalism lies in the more general demand among Americans for 
newspaper reading. Sardou and others have burlesqued and ridiculed 
American avidity for news, and that avidity is a fact which may be 
appreciated in any car or steamboat. And here we reach the second 
point of contrast. Though greater in volume, American juournalism 
does not exercise the influence wielded by British journalism. No 
American journal possesses the power either of the London Zimes or 
of any one of several other metropolitan and provincial journals. I 
content myself, meantime, with the mere statement of a fact the 
causes of which are manifold and may be gathered from the general 
tone and character of American journalism. 

These things, however, are matters that can only be ascertained 
by inquiry and time. What first strikes an Englishman on getting 
the New York papers from the pilot boat is the fulness of their 
English news. When on shore he will appreciate this still more 
thoroughly, because there he will be more adequately impressed by 
its promptness. In his hotel at New York he can read an account 
of the previous night’s Parliament as complete in all essentials as 
what he would get in the Zimes or Standard of the same day, and 
more easily comprehended. - He will also get what the English 
provincial, but not the London papers, supply—a gossipy narrative 
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of the aspect of the House, the flower that Mr. Gladstone wore in 
his button-hole, and the manner in which he did or did not speak 
to Lord Hartington. He will be told also what the Zimes said about 
the debate. He will get the criticism of last night’s play, or a 
review of a book issued yesterday afternoon. He will also find a 
copious supply of telegrams from India, Afghanistan, and from all 
the capitals of Europe, dealing with the chief events of the day. 
Finally, and more especially in the Sunday issues, he will get from 
time to time, written in the first person singular, some news about 
‘Society,’ or some gossip about ‘H.R.H.,’ or some revelation of 
politics calculated to make him ask amazedly who is this mighty I 
that searches out the hearts of princes and of statesmen, and even 
condescends to penetrate the powdered bosoms of the ballet. The 
surpassing speed and fulness with which European news is dis- 
seminated throughout the United States depends in part upon the 
course of the sun. At four o’clock in the morning in London it is 
only eleven of the previous night in New York. Behold the artful 
correspondent’s chance! He seizes the early copies of the Zimes, 
the Standard, the Telegraph, the Daily News, and the Morning 
fost, and with rapid shears and lightning paste-brush he culls the 
morning fragrance of news whose collection has cast unlimited gold 
and unstinted thought; and straightway he telegraphs his extracts 
to New York, where they arrive in ample time for publication that 
morning. Does the Standard obtain by a cipher telegram the 
exclusive news of a bombshell thrown at the Czar? If so, all the 
American papers print it in big type in issues of the same date 
as that from which they copied it, and all America knows what all 
London, save the céientéle of the Standard, is ignorant of. 

The course of the sun accounts for apparent speed, but the 
contrast between the American supply of European news and the 
European supply of American news stands upon other grounds. 
Europe does not reciprocate America’s interest. Englishmen cannot 
be expected to be profoundly agitated by the fate of a bill in the 
New York State Legislature for the better education of undertakers. 
It is, on the other hand, a matter of the! first moment that New 
York journals, published in a community containing nearly half a 
million of Irish and numbering its German element by the hundred 
thousand, should tell all about the debate upon the Crimes Bill, and 
about the celebration of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s birthday. The other 
cities of America take their cue from New York, in which the great 
news agencies are centred. American journals thus devote an amount 
of attention to European complications and English events generally 
which the British journalist would rightly consider wasted if devoted 
to United States politics or the eccentricities of New Mexico cow- 
boys. It must, however, be admitted that the American editor makes 
a far more judicious selection of European news than the British 
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editor makes of American news. The latter often devotes the little 
space allotted to America to the sayings and doings of obscure 
scoundels such as O’Donovan Rossa or to Irish-American meetings 
in New York. Such news is not American, but Transatlantic Irish. 
On another line America is treated too exclusively as a place for 
investment or for trade. British journalism tells next to nothing 
of the life of America, and more wonderful than anything else in that 
wonderful country is the life of its people. We hear little of the 
Western art movement, nothing coherent of American literature, 
nothing of American cultivation of music or the drama, nothing of 
social questions such as the status, education, employment, and 
political privileges of women, or the long-vexed question of prohibi- 
tion. We learn nothing of the battle between Free Trade and Pro- 
tection. For all these things, and for anything like an intelligent 
view of the broadly national politics of the United States, we need 
not consult our own newspapers. We must turn to those of America. 
All things considered, and especially American vitality, enterprise, 
and independence of precedent, I am inclined to think we are the 
losers. Let the political life of America be what it may, the life of 
the people from which we cut ourselves off is lusty, youthful, and 
vigorous. To bring Great Britain into contact with that life is the 
work which British journalists neglect. They do not reciprocate 
American courtesy and attention. A statistical view of the subject 
may be suggestive, and to faciliate that I have compiled 

TABLE A, showing the Number of Columns of English and European News, other 


than Commercial, published in three New York Newspapers from Saturday, 
19th, to Friday, 25th March, 1887, but excluding their Sunday issues. 





| English English Society) Other European |Total European 
| Politics Gossip News News 





| 
| New York Herald .| 10% 
‘| ay 


| Mew York Times 
New York Tribun- 

In order better to point the contrast there has also been compiled 
TABLE B, showing the Number of Columns of American News, other than 
Commercial, published in three London Papers during the same week, 

Times 4 | - Standard 2% | Telegraph 2. 

It may be explained that the commercial news has been excluded 
on the ground that although it relates partly to the price of American 
produce and stocks, it is given solely because that produce and these 
stocks are dealt in on British Exchanges, and because no note is taken of 
any manufactures which are not imported by or exported from Britain. 

In considering these things, however, it must again be noted that 
the same thing which allows and. encourages the American press to 
give European news, hinders. and discourages the attempts of English 
papers to give American. 
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Let us imagine a great theatrical first night in New York, or a 
great evening meeting of any kind where the proceedings finish at 
eleven. By that hour in New York it is four o’clock of the following 
morning in London, and the English newspapers are being printed. 
Enterprise has no chance for that day’s issue, and the enforced delay 
of a day has no doubt a discouraging effect. As a consequence the 
chief American matter in the English press is the list of stock and 
produce exchange prices, with an account of the business done. The 
full details of these it is practicable to get for the English morning 
press, but there is not much time to spare. In a word, what we 
publish from America is a scanty supply of afternoon news obtained 
with difficulty, and full only where it touches our own pockets. What 
the American papers publish is a copious supply of English news and 
London gossip obtained with little trouble and in unlimited quantity. 
The average Englishman is, therefore, densely ignorant of everything 
American. He may be able to name the President—although it is 
an off chance that he will name some one long since dead—but having 
done so much he stops short. He knows nothing else. The know- 
ledge of the English journalist, who is supposed to know everything, 
is equally limited. A recent writer in an American magazine says 
the English newspapers ‘have secured as leader writers the men who» 
of all others, seem to be most ignorant of American affairs. Mr. 
Sala,’ he continues, ‘is the only man who can deal intelligently with 
American affairs.’ That is of course exaggerated. There is Mr. 
Hatton, who has a considerable American experience on behalf of the 
Standard; and there are some in the provinces. But what is really 
meant is that, apart from those very few people who have lived for 
atime in the States, the English journalist shares with the English 
newspaper-reader a wonderful ignorance of and carelessness regarding 
things American. The American, on the other hand, is actively 
interested in England. He is well acquainted with the proceedings of 
Parliament and the Divorce Court, and with the current facts of 
English literature and art, while about English society he has the 
advantage of knowing many things of which the people who live in 
it know nothing. Being thus accustomed to get full English news, 
and a trifle more, in the American press, he feels on coming here very 
much disappointed that he is almost absolutely cut off from news of 
home. He is apt in his resentment to be rather bitter about it until 
he finds that British indifference arises wholly from want of knowledge 
of America, and at that point he is apt to dwell upon the cramping 
effect of British insularity and the superiority in point of enterprise 
of American journalism. 

The chief difference, however, between the English and American 
press is one of style. The English newspaper tries to be dignified ; 
the American tries to be smart. Ido not think that there is much 
truth in the allegation that the American journal is more of a xews- 
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paper. The columns of the English paper, save the leaders only, are 
filled with news. What more can be said of the American? There 
may be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes news, but even 
that difference is more apparent than real. When I was in New York 
there was a car-drivers’ strike, with assaults and fights, the cars pro- 
tected by police, and soon. The papers were full of ‘Interview with 
the Superintendent,’ with the depét-keeper, the police, the strikers, 
the passengers, and others. The news was conveyed in short para- 
graphs, interspersed with portraits, and sensational head-lines by the 
dozen. If all the ‘bus drivers in London were on strike, and every 
"bus were running with two policemen on the step, we may be 
assured that there would be in the London papers a full account of 
the proceedings just as there was of the Socialist riots. The account 
would not consist of a succession of interviews and head-lines, nor 
would there be any portraits, but we would get the actual facts quite 
full. The New York plan looks more ‘newsy,’ but there is really 
no more news. It is a difference in style, that is all. I will take 
another instance. In the file of papers that are analysed for the 
purposes of this article there is much about a divorce suit, and there 
again we find portraits, head-lines, and interviews; it all looks very 
‘newsy,’ and the comments are humorous and a little improper. But 
we know by experience that when the proceedings of our divorce 
courts are assumed to be of public interest there is no lack of detail. 
We omit the head-lines and the portraits, but we give the counsel’s 
cross-examination without much circumspection. Then at the finish 
we write a leader—a grave, dignified, and moral homily, such as a 
Bishop might be proud to father. It is only a difference of style. 
Again, there is no prohibition of personal news in either London or 
provincial English papers. The Morning Post announces with all 
the sobriety of a legal deed the consummation of a ball-room 
flirtation. The Muddlebury Advertiser gravely sets forth the 
accouchement of the mayor’s wife, and the intention of the ladies 
of Muddlebury to present a silver cradle. The fact in each case fills 
three or four lines. But the fact is the news, and it cannot be 
increased by expanding it so as to include an interview with the 
nurse, a full detail of the delight of the mayoress’s youngest sister, 
and a portrait of the baby. Of course by that expansion the news 
gets more prominence, but to attain that end the English editor has 
his own peculiar method. He prints a leader on babies, the origin 
of the custom of presenting silver cradles, the training of children, 
and the virtues of ‘a happy English home.’ 

The American paper is as a rule printed in smaller type than the 
English, a disagreeable custom, to some extent redeemed by the 
excellence which has been achieved in the art of printing, and by the 
good quality of paper used for newspaper purposes. A considerable 
portion of the space saved by the minute type is thrown away in the 
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unnecessary use of head-lines. Some of these are startling, and 
indeed very smart. ‘Balfour’s Botch’ is the Hera/a’s heading for 
one of Mr. Balfour’s speeches; ‘ Dies Ire’ is the same paper’s punning 
head-line for a trial in which Ira Shafer was one of the chief 
counsel; under ‘ Decorated with Handcuffs’ the Zimes tells us of a 
forger’s arrest; ‘Students seeking Blood’ heads the narrative of two 
students endeavouring to fight a duel; ‘A Black Eye for Whisky’ 
announces the State Assembly’s adoption of the High License 
System ; ‘ Took Poison cheerfully’ heads the Zimes account of a sui- 
cide; ‘His Flat Nose betrayed him’ tells of the arrest of an alleged 
prisoner; ‘Titus escapes the Noose’ tells of a commutation of 
sentence ; ‘Blood has got to flow,’ ‘It snowed Love-letters,’ tell their 
own story; ‘ Washed all Sins away,’ ‘On the road to Heaven,’ and 
‘Hope for Mankind,’ are select religious head-lines. In the Wash- 
ington Star are ‘Lillie Langtry’s sympathetic heart,’ ‘A child with 
an elephant’s head,’ and ‘She has cowhided; now she will sue.’ 
Fashion and society items appear under such headings as ‘ Pomps 
and Vanities’ and ‘ Beauties’ Bonnets.’ ‘Dead Men’s Talk’ is the 
Cincinnati Enquirer's way of announcing a spiritualistic meeting. 

The price at which the chief papers of England and America are 
sold is the same—one penny. The reduction in price, however, 
came later across the water. It was only in 1882 that the Vew 
York World reduced its price to two cents. That was the beginning 
of a revolution. The Wor/d began to cut into the circulation of its 
seniors. The Zimes then followed suit, dropping in price from four to 
two cents. The Hera/d was obliged to do the same. The last-named 
change was further signalised by a war with the newsvendors, who 
declined to accept on the lower price the same rate of commission 
for which they had worked at the higher. They asked a bigger 
commission, or an understanding that the retail price should be three 
cents, and failing that they refused to sell. They were beaten of 
course, and two cents, or one penny, is the price of all the best 
papers everywhere save in the hotel bookstalls, where the clerk coolly 
charges double the proper price for a penny paper, and about one 
half more for a dearer journal. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer stands almost by itself at five cents. 
The Sunday editions of the New York papers are dearer than the 
ordinary daily, the Hera/d@ increasing its price from two to five cents, 
the Sun from two to three cents, the Zimes from two to three cents, 
and the 7ridune alone maintaining its regular price of three cents. 
The Zimes, Tribune, Herald, and World used all to be four-cent 
papers, and the regular price of their Sunday issues was five cents, a 
price which the Hera// alone now charges. 

In this Review for September 1886 there was printed a table 
showing all the matter, inclusive of advertisements, printed in three 
London and two provincial English papers during a week of six days. 
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In order the better to make a comparison I have again adopted that 
plan and have analysed an equal number of American papers for the 
purpose of this article. It is necessary therefore to reprint 


TABLE C, showing the Number of Columns of Printed Matter in Five 
British Newspapers for a week in April of 1886. 


Times |\Standard| Telegraph |Scotsman | 








Advertisements 4 294 188 232% 188% 
| Leaders and leader summaries 30 27 2934 30 
Other original writing . : 18 8 13 29 
Parliamentary reports . : 32 2634 45 4 
Foreign news . P . ° 21% 13% } 
Letters to Editor . : ; 2% X% 16% 
Commercial and shipping : ‘ed 23% 41 
Sporting and athletics . R 12 203 
General news (not local) ‘ 7m 30% 39% 
News local to London and 
England . 7 2% _ 
News local to Scotland, includ- 
ing Scotch Private Bills. os — 44 

















368 384 464 








! 
For the purposes of comparison there is now deleted the space devoted to 

advertisements, and it is found that the following is. the number of columns given 
to news and comment :— 

Times Standard Telegraph Scotsman Scottish News 

306 180 151 276 317 
To contrast with that we have a file of five corresponding American 
papers for a similar week. 


Number of Columns of Printed ;Matter'in Five American Newspapers 
Jrom Saturday, 19th, to Friday, 25th March, 1887, both inclusive. 





— 


| | 
New York| New York|New York| Boston | Cincinnati | 
Herald Times | Tribune | Herald | Enquirer } 








| Advertisements 4 145 gI 118 
Leaders and leader summaries 19% 23% 32 
Other original writing . : 4 : 71% 214 
Local Legislatures . . , 8 
Foreign news . ‘ ; ‘ 26 12% 124% 
Letters to Editor . ‘ é 3% 24% % 
Commercial and shipping ° 53% 40% 
Sporting and athletics ‘ 20 3 
General news (not local) : 64 54% 
News local to New York and 

district . 64% 45% 
News local to Boston and dis- 

trict « . 
News local to Cincinnati and 

district 
Literary reprints from ‘other 


papers 
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For the purposes of comparison there is now deleted the space devoted to 
advertisements, and it is found that the number of columns given to news and 
comment is as follows :— 


New York Herald New York Times New York Tribune Boston Herald Cincinnati Enguirer 
263 242 197 266 339% 


Considering the belief that America is the land of advertising, 
it will be observed with surprise that in quantity of advertisements 
American papers are far inferior to the corresponding papers in 
England. The Zimes contains nearly as many advertisements as the 
New York Herald, New York Times, and Tribune together. The Scots- 
man has much more advertising space than either of the two selected 
papers of the East and West of America. Otherwise there are many 
close resemblances. Roughly speaking, the English and American 
papers give much the same space to editorial summaries and com- 
ments, to foreign news, and to commercial affairs. Just as I had to 
point out in a previous article that the Scotch papers with their 
local markets had to give more commercial news than the average 
London papers, so I find that the Cincinnati Enquirer has to give 
more space to commerce than the New. York journals. In Cincinnati 
as in Scotland one of the chief local markets is ‘pigs.’ But in the 
one place it is the real porker, and in the other only the iron bars so 
called. It will also be found that the American provincial papers 
devote just about the same space to local news that is so apportioned 
by the provincial papers of Great Britain. A comparison of the five 
American and five British parers, with the advertisement space 
deleted, is exceedingly interesting. The five English and Scotch 
papers print in a six-days week 1,230 .columns of news. The five 
American papers print 1,300. It must be admitted that that is 
close running. But the real interest, and the only value of the com- 
parison, is reached when we go beyond this and ask what is the 
cause of these differences and what are the methods by which they 
arise. The explanation must divide itself into two heads. In the 
first place, there is the difference in national character, a matter so 
large that I must place it outside the scope of this article. In the 
second place, there is the difference between the purely journalistic 
practice of the two countries, a matter strictly relevant to my 
purpose. 

The English press belongs to the leader-writers, and the American 
to the reporters. Here it is seldom that the editor has been a 
reporter; there it is the rule. The English desire is that the 
editorial management shall be in the hands of a man of letters; the 
American editor may also be a man of letters, but he does not hold him- 
self to be so ex officio. He considers himself a commercial person 
with a sheet of paper to sell, and he recognises that his business is 
to put into it what will sell it. No doubt the English editor holds the 
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same theory, but there is a difference in practice. The English 
editor, with his real or assumed literary tastes, having first put into 
the paper the news of the day, seeks extra matter in work of literary 
finish. He gives social essays in the shape of. ‘ third articles,’ as is 
the custom of the Standard, the Telegraph, the Daily News, and of 
such provincial morning dailies as the Scottish Mews. He furnishes 
headed articles such as ‘By One of the Crowd’ in the Daily Tek- 
graph. In the case of the dignified Zimes he aspires to delight 
his readers by grave accounts of crime in Ireland and agriculture in 
Canada, or seeks to arouse them to enthusiasm over the intricacies 
of bimetallism and the appreciation of gold. But let it be observed 
that, apart from an honest, and where possible a condensed record of 
the day’s news, the whole talent of the best English papers goes 
into literary essays on impersonal subjects. The American editor 
cares for none of these things. When he writes leaders at all they 
are short, light, and pithy, and he proceeds at once to temper their 
gravity with personal and humorous paragraphs, either original or 
selected. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer has no leaders as a rule. It only 
ventures to offer its readers such pabulum upon an occasion like the 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s birthday, when a leader seemed due to the Ger- 
man citizens of Porkopolis. In place of leaders it has notes of the 
following style: ‘In Russia, when it isa case of supposed attack upon 
the life of the Czar, punishment does not wait long upon apprehen- 
sion. They caught seven Nihilists on Sunday, and hanged them on 
Monday. Let us hope that by-and-by they will try them.’ The 
leaders of the Louisville Commercial run from thirty to forty 
lines. In one entitled ‘ Whiter than Snow’ the editor discusses one 
‘Glass-eyed Charlie,’ whom he ventures to believe a rough citizen 
and a rascal. An editorial paragraph reads: ‘ Louisville is spelling 
her real estate boom with a big B.’ A leader note opens thus courte- 
ously: ‘The Commercial repeats its invitation to Deacon Walter 
N. Handeman, proprietor of the Courier Journal. He has made a 
claim in regard to the circulation of his paper which is as false as a 
dicer’s oath.’ The leaders of the Boston Herald range from mere 
notes to two-thirds of an exceptionally narrow column. The matter 
is, however, at times sensible, broad, and impartial. While so much 
may be admitted, and while the news is fully presented and industri- 
ously gathered, there is nothing about the Boston Herald to identify 
it with the cultured community supposed to centre in the Hub of 
the Universe. The Washington Star has no leaders, restricting 
itself to short paragraphs of a few sentences. The leaders of the 
Chicago Tribune are pointed and short, teeming with slang, and 
often couched in colloquial phrase. I give one or two examples of its 
editorial paragraphs. ‘The discovery of that vein of valuable quartz 
near Atlanta, Ga., was not timely. Everybody in the city was 
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beginning to feel that a pint was only a taste.’ Again the editor 
proceeds: ‘Very few Boston people are going to Europe this season. 
They are satisfied that nothing on the other side of the Atlantic. 
could compensate them for a summer’s separation from Mike Kelly.’ 
I have given one example of editorial courtesy, and take another, 
from the /nter-Jdaho, addressed to the editor of the Botse Statesman 2 
‘We intend to keep on hurling hot shot at him from our editorial 
locker until the thin mantle of quasi-respectability is torn from his. 
shoulders, revealing him as he really is—reeking with corruption,; 
morally leprous, sin-stained, debased, despised, abhorrent, abominated,, 
detested, scoffed at, reviled, a liar and a sneak.’ Sometimes. editors 
& their papers for the exchange of personal civilities, as when Mr.. 

tterson, of the Louisville Courter Journal, invites Mr.. Dana, of 
the Mew York Sun, to visithim. ‘Come,’ he says, ‘and see us, and 
bring your knittin’, and stay most all day;’ and Mr. Dana regrets, 
editorially that he cannot accept. 

Although we miss the Western flavour when we come to New York, 
its journals do not otherwise greatly differ editorially from those of 
the West. Were the Sum not disfigured by ‘bunkum’ it would be one 
of the best-edited papers in America. Its leaders are generally about 
half a column in length, and are well argued and well written, 
although the phraseology is at times startling. Thus in discussing 


the high license system the Sum says: ‘The Legislature at Albany is 
not a moral reform association to which heaven has committed the 


salvation of the people of this State.’ Its leader notes are clever, 
neat, and witty, although often dashed with cynicism and causticity. 
It tells a complaining contemporary, for example, ‘to confine your- 
self to matters better suited to your taste and understanding, such 
perhaps as the price of potatoes or the market quotations of putty.’ 
The Hera/d is a newspaper, and nothing more. Its editorials cannot 
be taken to mean anything. The following three lines appeared in 
one of its leaders on March 24 last :— 

‘Why?’ 

‘Humph!’ 

‘ There’s the rub!’ 

Another begins—‘The Americans are the best people in the 
worki to meet an emergency. What they want they are bound to 
have, even if they whittle it out of nothing with a jack-knife.’ A 
leader note reads, ‘For a couple of weeks now the weather has 
had the jimjams.’ The entire paper is in need of editing, news 
being expanded into columns which might be condensed into inches. 
The Zimes comes nearer the British model in leader-writing, while 
its reports possess the genuine American flavour. © In its issue of 
March 21 there is a leader upon ‘ Patronage and Money in Politics,’ 
as well reasoned, moderate, high in tone, and excellent in ‘style as 
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anything in a British paper of corresponding rank. After ifs leaders 
come a selection of humorous paragraphs under the head of ‘Curt 
and Casual.’ -Gravity is elbowed by jocularity. One can turn from 
a dignified leader, and read in an adjoining column that ‘when a 
man gets bit he is quite likely to get bitter." The Zribune leaders 
rarely exceed half a column, and although they are often forcible and 
good in point of style, neither they nor the leaders of any other 
American journal are ever so logically rounded and so argumenta- 
tively complete as those which may be read any day in the néws- 
papers of Great Britain. 

The difference is radical. Where the English editor turns to the 
jurist, the philosopher, the man of letters and science, the American 
editor turns to the smart*reporter. The. smart reporter responds. 
He turns out bright, racy, trivial, contemptible stuff, which should 
interest no one of intellectual capacity, and which does interest 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred. That is what I meant when I 
said that the English press belongs to the leader-writer, and the 
American to the reporter. [Illustrations beyond those already culled 
from the leader columns may be taken from the New York Zimes. 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt is giving a matinée performance of 
‘Fedora’ for the profession. The descriptive critic glances over the 
audience, points to the white hair of one actor, the happy little wife 
of another, and computes the would-be Fedoras in the house at three 
hundred. Then he goes on:— 

Noticeable among the actresses was a determination to suppress the high-hat 
craze by industriously exemplifying its inconvenience. The headgear was in all 
grades of altitude, from Maria Greenwald’s hat, which was the highest, to Dan: 
Frohman’s, who, being nothing if not an extremist, wore neither hat nor hair on 
top of his head. The other prevailing fashion was the Madison-Square smile. 
The Madison-Square smile consists in a sudden arrest of consciousness, a fixing of 
the vision on the far distance, and a slight unconscious parting of the lips, as of a 
cherub or an angel. It is not hard to do, but is dangerous without preliminary 


practice, the uninitiated being apt to suspect cerebral degeneracy. Miss Burroughs 
yesterday did it beautifully, as did Miss Robson. The general public failed. 


Criticism? No, but it cannot be denied that the article is clever 
and pre-eminently readable. It is, moreover, far better than the 
regular Zimes critique. Thus I read of Madame Bernhardt in another 
character: ‘It was a great performance, containing as it did several 
climaxes, each greater than the preceding one, and all elaborated 
with unerring art; it was like the Atlantic storm wave, torn into 
shivering and foam-capped irregularities on the surface, but under 
all a mighty and perfect pyramid.’ That may be criticism, but 
most people would prefer the gossip. 

The average English reporter trusts far too much to shorthand. 
When he gets on a large daily, he is apt to become a mere note- 
taking machine, and he is treated and esteemed as such. The result 
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is that when there comes among the reporters a man who can write 
‘out of his own head,’ no use is made of his capacity. The chief 
reporter simply uses him as a machine, and the man, if he be of any 
stamina, retaliates by getting himself removed from the reporting 
staff to some other department. Then when the occasion comes that 
a reporter is wanted to write original copy he is either not there, or 
he lacks the facility that comes from practice. The American 
teporter is different. In many cases he would be unfit to take his 
‘turn in the gallery’ or at a large public meeting where the paper 
send a corps for a five-column verbatim report. His shorthand is 
shaky and, like David Copperfield’s, a puzzle to himself. But he 
can go to a meeting and write a half-narrative and _half-critical 
report, containing not only the main facts, but a score of little gossipy 
items and comments that people like to read. He can be told to 
‘go dowp to the depot and make a column about the new boss’—a 
command at which the average English reporter would stare help- 
lessly. Finally, he can be requested to go and get some news, and 
he will go and get it. His English confrére never heard such a 
command, and has no knowledge.that anything ever happens save 
such anticipated events as are daily entered in advance in the chief 
reporter’s engagement-book. It is only a few months ago that a 
Jewish theatre in London was the scene of a dreadful loss of life at 
quite an early hour of the night, and next day not a solitary line 
about it appeared in any London morning newspaper. The manager 
of the theatre had omitted to send notice to the reporters that a 
catastrophe was to happen. 

It is the American reporter who fills up the American paper. It 
is largely his stuff that sells it, and as a consequence his services are 
much better paid than those of English reporters. That is a 
commercial necessity. His services are marketable, and have this 
value, that one smart man is worth twenty who are not so. Here 
the habit of note-taking, and of only note-taking, reduces all to a 
dead level of small remuneration. If an English newspaper pro- 
prietor were to pay twelve or fifteen pounds a week to a reporter he 
would be a fool. The same services could be had for a mere fraction 
of the money. On the other side such salaries are frequently paid. 
If the English reporter is ever to better his position as a reporter 
he must get the editor’s sanction to introduce a different kind of 
reporting. In the morning press that is at present scarcely possible. 
Personally I would not think of sanctioning it to any considerable 
extent. But in the evening paper—the paper of the future—it is 
different. I know from practical experience that in the making of 
a really readable evening paper the chief difficulty to be encountered 
is the lack of suitable men. The custom of verbatim note-taking 
seems to crush out the capacity for narrative writing. 
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The Sunday issues of the New York dailies vary in style and 
contents. The Sunday Hera/d and Times are merely the more bulky 
and dearer parallels of the daily publication. The Sunday Zimes is. 
exceptionally full of European news and correspondence, and a good 
deal of space is devoted to literature, sketches, and poetry. The Sun 
expands on Sunday from four to sixteen pages, and ornaments its 
columns fully with illustrations. Both the Sum and the Tribune 
partake more of the nature of miscellanies than either of their Sunday 
competitors, and of the two— inasmuch as the Sw seems to lack 
orderly arrangement—lI should say the Zridune is the better. The 
Sunday Sua and Z7ribune pretend to do nothing more than supply 
a certain amount of intellectual recreation, and they accomplish their 
aim. European correspondence, personal sketches, stories, sketches 
of travel and adventure, poetry, humour, all go to invest them with 
a distinctive character. 5 

The general conclusions founded on these and other details may 
be stated briefly, the more so that hasty generalisations are to be 
avoided, and that it is difficult to judge American journalism without 
judging the American people. I do not profess to account for the 
brevity and the argumentative weakness of American editorials. It 
may be that the American readers have less intellectual energy 
than the British, or that they attach less weight to journalistic 
utterances, or that an inferior type of men are employed to write 
leaders. In any event, the rule is observed that an ounce of 
news is worth a pound of opinion. The result is that while there 
is little difference between American and British enterprise, 
the American journal appears more ‘newsy’ than the British, 
and the British possesses a higher intellectual quality than the 
American. The British journal is more of an intellectual and literary 
enterprise than its transatlantic rival, yet is in most respects equal to 
it as a commercial and news-gathering enterprise. The admixture 
of wit, humour, and buffoonery with more serious matter is one 
of the most marked distinctive features of American journal. 
Americans do not care for wholly comic papers. They prefer to 
take their fun along with more solid mental food, perhaps to assist 
its digestion. In so far as ‘personal items’ are concerned, I have 
failed to find much that can be called offensive in any of the greater 
papers. The references to European celebrities are possibly a little 
too familiar at times, but the most loyal cannot take exceptions to 
the following from the Chicago Tribune: ‘Queen Victoria attended 
a circus the other day for the first time in thirty years. Yet she 
easily recognised the jokes of the clown as old acquaintances.’ 
Good taste is rarely transgressed in items of that class. On the 
whole the differences between the journals of the two sections of the 
English-speaking race may be justly traced to the natural difference 
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between” the older and the newer civilisation. Each may with 
advantage copy from the other. That is to some extent being done, 
but I fear not in the most hopeful fashion. The future of both will 
depend largely on whether it is the good or the bad points that 
are copied, and whether the assimilation is a levelling down or a 


Jevelling up. 
ARNoT REID. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 


Two Societies exist in England with the object of preserving the 
relics of thh past. One of these, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, is well known ; the other, whose aim it is to preserve 
the memorials of the dead in the churches and churchyards of Great 
Britain, is less known, and I propose to give some account of its work. 
Its life only began in 1881, and, slender as have been its means, it has. 
already saved scores of monuments from decay and destruction. It 
labours under the disadvantage of neither eating nor drinking; it 
neither entertains nor is entertained, and in this respect fails to fulfil 
the end of nearly all English societies. Social science, science which 
is not social, the welfare of the Church, are interesting subjects; but 
their interest largely depends upon the facilities that exist in the 
neighbourhood for the pleasures of the table, and the success of a 
meeting is often measured by the quality and quantity of the picnics 
which take place. Are you a dilettante, then you eat dinners at 
Willis’s Rooms. Do you revere the memory of Mr. Fox, then you eat 
dinners at Brooks’s. The recollection of Mr. Colston or of the 
Liberal successes in 1880 leads you to the same goal and the same 
indigestion. The county field club or naturalist society may succeed 
in exterminating many rare plants and insects, but a picnic is its 
raison @éire. The county archeological society prints a certain 
number of papers, but the annual excursion is its life and soul; the 
preservation of ancient monuments is out of its province. I called 
the attention of the secretary of one of these bodies to the fact that a 
chapel which possessed features of special interest was fast falling 
into decay, and he answered, saying that the consideration of such 
matters formed no part of the work of the society. 

The fiction exists that the English public is interested in ancient 
monuments. The English public cares not one jot for them, and 
sees them perish year by year with complete indifference. Sight- 
seeing, as it is called, is merely one af the many means of obtaining 
an appetite for dinner, and in many instances has led to the destruc- 
tion of the objects seen. It was only a few years ago there was to 
be seen at the South Kensington Museum, under a glass case, a 
morsel of needlework with this inscription—‘Cut from the Bayeux 
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Tapestry while my dear husband was sketching it.’ This has, } 
believe, been since restored to the original from which it was stolen. 
There are few collections that do nct possess heads of saints, frag- 
ments of tracery, ‘and sculpture or mosaics pilfered from all parts of 
Europe. One of the heads belonging to the Percy shrine in Beverley 
Minster was broken off and carried to America, whence, after the lapse 
of twenty-eight years, it was sent back and restored to its original 
station, which it exactly fitted. ‘Bishop Luda must not be offended 
by my converting his tomb into a gateway,’ says Horace Walpole, to 
whom nothing came amiss. At one moment he is begging stained 
glass from the Duke of Bedford out of the half-ruined chapel of the 
church at Cheneys, at another buying from the sexton at Gloucester a 
dozen red and yellow tiles, diversified with coats of arms and inscriptions. 
He infects George Selwyn with the same love of pillage. ‘ There 
remains a pretty old gateway (at the ruins of Lanthony Priory), which 
George Selwyn has begged to erect on the top of his mountain, and 
it will have a charming effect.’ A no less charming effect Horace 
Walpole thought was produced by the erection of a Druidical monu- 
ment at Park Place, the States of Jersey having shown their gratitude 
to Marshal Conway by packing off to him a temple discovered in the 
island. ‘Ishall be wonderful glad to see little Master Stonehenge in 
Park Place: it will look in character there.’ Horace Walpole had 
trained himself to think everything in harmony except ‘ Saxon 
doings.’ The oaken head of Henry the Third from Barnwell Church 
near Oundle was over the middle arch of the armoury; statues from 
Lichfield Cathedral, and a marble shrine from Santa Maria Maggiore, 
erected in 1256, were among the spoils of the collector, described by 
the auctioneer at the sale of Strawberry Hill in 1842 as ‘ the mighty 
master whose life was occupied in snatching from the depredations 
of time the treasures of Gothic halls and cathedrals, and the anti- 
quities of the middle ages.’ 

Walpole, however, it must be admitted, remonstrated against the 
removal of the Earl of Pembroke’s tomb from Westminster Abbey, 
which at that time was disgracefully uncared for, the monuments 
tumbling on people’s heads, and in one case killing a man at Lady 
Elizabeth Percy’s funeral, and his protest against some of Wyatt’s 
destructions at Salisbury, in a letter to Mr. Gough on the 24th of 
August 1789, is worthy to be quoted :— 


I heartily lament. with you the demolition of those beautiful chapels at. Salis- 
bury. It is an old complaint with me that when families are extinct, chapters 
take the freedom of removing ancient monuments, and even of selling over again 
the. site of such tombs... A. scandalous, nay, dishonest abuse, and very unbecoming 
clergymen! I do not wonder magnificent monuments are out of fashion, when 
they are treated so disrespectfully. Perhaps, as the subscription indicates taste, if 
some of the subscribers could be persuaded to object to the removal of the two 
beautiful chapels as contrary to their view of beautifying, it might have gootl 
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barbarous, and the result of bad taste, it might divert the design. 


Change the name and the date, and this is applicable to us in our 
treatment of Staple Inn and other relics of the past. 

Sir Walter Scott filled Abbotsford with rubbish, and was too late 
to prevent the destruction of the past in Edinburgh. The authorities 
of Edinburgh should always be remembered for what they did and 
what they wished to do. One of the most striking peculiarities of 
the city is the valley between the new and old parts of the town. 
With the view of obtaining valuable building ground, the autho- 
rities began to fill up the valley, and did so to the extent of 
twenty feet. It was proposed to build a row of houses on the south 
side of Princes Street, and to hold the public executions on Calton 
Hill. The historical remains were destroyed without mercy. Trinity 
Hospital was knocked to pieces, and Trinity College Church, the 
didest Gothic monument in the town, pulled down, the statue con- 
taining a clause to the effect that there should be a new church in 
the same style and model, and the old stones were preserved for this 
purpose. 

There are other forms of appreciation from which monuments 
suffer, and many a tomb has been defaced by inscriptions little con- 
templated by the founders. Should these autographs or autoglyphs 
be not desired, I can recommend an ingenious device practised in 
Scotland. A black board was fixed at the entrance to a show-place 
with a notice requesting any visitor who wished to write his name to 
do so on the board. Every evening the board was washed and made 
ready for the inroad of the tourists next morning, and walls and seats 
were thus freed from their efforts to obtain for themselves immor- 
tality. The task of preservation is a very hard one. 

Since the days of Dean Whittingham of Durham, there have been 
many officials who have followed in his steps, though, fortunately for 
them, their exploits have not been so fully commemorated. Of this 
Dean it is recorded that he caused some of the 


coffins of the priors of Durham to be plucked up, and appointed them to be used as 
troughs for horses to drink in or hogs to feed in. All the marble and free stones 
that covered them and other graves he caused to be taken away and broken, some 
of which served to make pavement in his house. He also defaced all stones as 
had any pictures of brass, or other imagery work, engraved upon them; and the 
residue he took away and employed them to his own use, and did make a washing 
house of them at the end of the cemetery garth, Two holy water stones of fine 
marble were carried away into his kitchen, and employed to profane uses by his 
servants, steeping their beef and salt fish in them, having a ¢onveyance in the 
bottoms of them, to let forth the water, as they had when they were in the church, 
to let out holy water. 


The nineteenth century is as fruitful in examples of this kind as 
the sixteenth. When the Archeological Association was founded in 


‘effect; or if some letter were published in the papers against the destruction as 
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1844, one of its aims was to ‘preserve from demolition or decay 
works of ancient times which still exist,’ and the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee afford ample evidence of an almost 
universal neglect of monuments. Publicity unfortunately does not 
always act as a protection. Attention was drawn to the sepulchral 
brasses of Norfolk by Cotman’s work, with the result that many of 
them were socn afterwards stolen, or disposed of by the church- 
wardens. The present, however, has so many instances of neglect to 
offer, that it is useless to quote hundreds from the past. To preserve 
an object is against trade interests. Canon Raine says, with justice, 
that he does not believe there are six architects in England who 
would not pull down York Minster, and profess to build up one as 
good, if not better, from-their own designs. A Yorkshire magistrate, 
speaking three years ago, said that what he liked was the sort of 
scenery people could ‘feel in their pockets, and the same view holds 
good in regard to art. What'is the percentage, and what is the cash 
value of the improvement? are the only questions to be considered. 
Even the owners of monuments themselves rarely show the smallest 
interest in them, and it is left to a few clergymen, a very few 
architects, and a sprinkling of laymen, to work on behalf of their 
preservation. 

Watch a church in process of restoration. The patron is very likely 
an absentee, and knows nothing of what is going on. The clergyman 
has delegated his authority to the architect, the architect in turn to 
the clerk of the works, who throws the responsibility on the local 
mason, who carts out gravestones and monuments, roodscreens, slabs, 
brasses and fonts into any vacant corner he can find. Many of them 
are broken up, many taken away and sold, and when the church is 
again opened, the records of the forefathers of the hamlet are gone. 
An occasional complaint comes from the aggrieved descendant, which 
is treated with contempt, and it is probable that a diligent hunt will 
enable him to discover his ancestor’s gravestone among the vicarage 
drains, or serving as a stile in a neighbouring field. No one who 
has not taken the trouble to inquire into them can conceive of the 
strange freaks of which parochial authorities are capable. In a 
Shropshire church a former vicar, before he erected a new font, 
buried the old one several feet deep in the earth as a foundation for 
the new monument to rest on. In another church the old Norman 
font was thrown aside into the belfry tower to make room for the 
modern production of an ecclesiastical upholsterer. The base was 
lost, but the remainder was removed to a place of safety and ulti- 
mately, on the representations of an aggrieved parishioner, reinstated 
in the church by the side of its vulgar successor. In another church 
a very fine alabaster monument did not fit into a restored recess, and 
four or five effigies of kneeling children were cut out by the Procrustean 
architect, and now lie in an outhouse. At Leintwardine the old oak 
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screen may be seen in a barn, tossed contemptuously out of : the 
restored church. 

Mr. Stanley Leighton, in his interesting pamphlet on the monu- 
mental inscriptions in the church of St. Oswald in Oswestry, gives an 
account of the restorations effected in 1873. The pavement was 
lowered, and the monumental slabs in the nave, some seventy in 
number, were buried below the soil. Wyatt himself might be proud 
of the havoc made every month; and the journals of the Society for 
the Memorials of the Dead give ample evidence, if any were needed, 
of what has been, and is being destroyed. 

Messing Church once contained the wooden figure of its founder, 
a crusader in chain armour, probably the one mentioned by Horace 
Walpole, writing to George Montague, 1749—‘ there is a very old 
tomb of Sir Robert Messing that built the church.’ This was given 
by a vicar to the parish clerk to be burnt as a piece of useless lumber. 
At Chew Magna a late vicar paved his coach-house with tombstones 
from the churchyard, and replied, when remonstrated with, that ‘ the 
families had gone from the parish or had died out, and they were no 
good.’ Unfortunately tombstones can be put to many uses: they 
are the perquisites of the sexton or mason; sometimes they serve as 
sides for drains, or are used for flooring a cottage, paving a cellar, or 
forming a path across a churchyard. Memo custodit custodes. The 
mason knocks away corbels to enable him to plaster the wall more 
smoothly ; the cusps in the windows share a similar fate that the task 
of glazing may be made easier. 

In the church of Mid Lavant the effigies described in 1835 are 
gone, and an important monument was buried a few years ago because 
it was inthe way. At Butleigh a mural monument erected in 1624 
of a man, woman, and child, kneeling on cushions, all in marble, was 
first broken, then removed to a barn. Here Mr. Howard Simcox may 
be left to tell the story of his search for his ancestors :— 

On my proceeding to the barn with Mr. Neville Grenville, the vicar, and two 
or three servants, the squire was told that the monument had again been removed 
to underneath the granary, the barn having been lately cleared onj. Here, amid 
broken stones, the effigy of the lady, then the effigies of her husband and son in 


the costume of James the Second’s reign, remnants of-the coat of arms, and the 
top of a broken marble column, were found. 


At Lytchett Matravers, a short time ago, the Matravers tomb, 
a large slab of Purbeck marble, was embedded in cement, and covered 
over when the floor was tiled. When the church of St. Mary at 
Horsham was restored, a local stonemason bought a wagonload of 
monumental fragments for 57. 

At Great Bromley, at Lower Winchendon, at Coombs, at Radwell, 
Fryerning, Northleach, Cowthorpe, : Dagenham, Metfield, and in six 
or seven churches at Norwich, brasses have been found loose; but in 
some of these instances the action of the Society has caused their 
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being cared for and fastened. At Alrewas Church, thirty years ago, 
the monuments of the Goring family were in existence. Mr. Goring 
Thomas went there three years ago: they had all disappeared, and 
the clerk told him that a previous vicar had removed them and buried 
them under the pews. In many churches no attempt is made to 
repair the effigies belonging to them, and arms, and hands, and legs 
are found lying in the recess, which, at a cost of a few shillings, 
might be restored to the monument. 

The rector of St. John’s at Chester wrote two years ago with regard 
to the monuments in his church:— 
There are a number of wooden tablets with coats of arms on them, but none to 
the memory of the Maddock family. Those I have -were rescued from a rubbish 
heap made when the chancel was restored, and things of interest sold to a 
contractor. 


At the restoration of Drayton Church, near Banbury, some eight years 
ago, the gravestones were removed from the floor of the church, and 
many of them used to form a drain, two to three feet deep, round the 
chancel. The black marble ledger now forming the bridge externally 
to the vestry door, the memorial of a, benefactress of the parish, was 
taken from the chancel and cast into the churchyard. According to 
her will, the inhabitants still receive annual gifts; the memorial 
stone is broken across her name, and a remaining portion of Mrs. 
Metcalfe’s epitaph runs thus—‘what the gratitude of the inhabitants 
most abundantly supply.’ 

A letter to the Society in 1882 shows the need of summary 
jurisdiction in these matters :— 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that an altar tomb standing within 
the altar rails of the ancient church of Furthoe, in Northamptonshire, has lately 
been removed and destroyed. The said altar tomb is authenticated as that of the 
founder of the church, Sir Gilbert or Sir William de Furthoe, and has been well 
noted in this neighbourhood. I have notified the same to the archdeacon, but 
at the same time I think your Society should take the matter up, for such vandalism 
in our A. D. should be checked by laymen as well as by ecclesiastics. 


When the chancel of Feckenham was restored an altar tomb with 
effigies of Sir Martin Culpeper, erected by Joyce his wife, was buried 
beneath the floor. 

In numerous instances the intervention of the Society has 
recovered monuments and restored them to their original places. 
At Wilmington, Saxton, Appleby, Fownhope, Blore, Morthoe and 
many other churches, action has been taken and with success. The 
correspondence of the Society affords hundreds of examples such as 
those I have quoted. Mr. André, writing in September 1885 with 
regard to Sussex, says, ‘At Ardingly a brass of early. sixteenth 
century date is kept in the clergyman’s house. The mutilated brass 
figure of a lady of fifteenth century era lies loose at Horsted Keynes. 
At Pulborough, a high tomb on the north side of the chancel has 
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been pulled down, and one front and the top slab refixed on south 
wall, ‘to effect which one of the triple sedilia was demolished.’ 

It would be tedious further to enumerate the cases that are 
reported. There is no great difference between 1789 and 1886. 
The custodians of our national monuments require assistance. 

It will be, however, evident that a preservative society has 
a very uphill task. It has to war against the prejudices of the sexton 
and the immitis sapientia Grimthorpe. It must act with the 
greatest temper and tact and forbearance, greater even than that 
of Old Mortality, who only gave way to violent passion when a 
mischievous truant boy defaced with a stone the nose of a cherub’s 
face, which the old man was engaged in retouching. It receives 
little sympathy, has to proceed with caution, and to say to the clergy- 
man, ‘ This church is a poor thing and your own; neither rural dean 
nor bishop may dispute your right to deal with it as you please. It 
is quite true that the side chapel would be more convenient as your 
vestry, and the recess is made for a chimney. That monument 
prevents your wife from overlooking your fourteen children who sit 
in the corner pew. Your eyesight is getting feebler and those lancet 
windows do not throw the light upon the reading-desk as could be 
wished. Those tiles in the chancel are only such as the nineteenth 
century can produce, and no wonder that you want them down the 
nave; but listen for one moment to our views. All you wish done 
can be done in this manner.’ It has to say to the architect, ‘You 
have a European reputation, though you have never stirred from your 
county town. It would be a blessing to the nation if Westminster 
Abbey were burnt to the ground, so that you might be employed in 
rebuilding it. You should, however, reserve this design of a new roof 
and porch and vestry and rearrangement of the chancel and aisles 
for some occasion really worthy of your conceptions, and where they 
would be given free scope.’ And it has to say to the squire, ‘When 
we want good taste, we look for it in the patron of a country living. 
The suggested improvements will cost 2,000/.: 50/. have been pro- 
mised, a bazaar will raise 200/.; your generosity, no doubt, though 
during this present year you will wish to subscribe towards the 
Imperial Institute and the Church House, will provide the remainder. 
Your conduct during this time of depression is noble in the extreme. 
It is proposed to remove the fine monument of Hugo de Brassey de 
Bulkeley, from whom, as you are aware, you are lineally descended ; 
you will, we trust, give it a place in as dry a stable loft as you can.’ 

Unfortunately no society can exist and do good work without 
encouragement, and it is difficult to obtain it from an apathetic public. 
They are inclined to pass by on the other side and to say, Let the 
dead bury their dead and also look after their own monuments. 
The State has already too much upon its hands, and cannot add to its 
other irons the supervision of all that is interesting in art and archi- 
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tecture.§ [All that can be done is, if possible, to arrest the attention 
of a large number of persons every year, to enlist a wider sympathy, 
and to give increased publicity to the destruction of ancient monu- 
ments, and also to their abstraction whenever such occur. Some- 
times fruit is borne. The owner of Coningsborough Castle is at last 
taking steps for its preservation, and perhaps some day Kirkstall 
Abbey may meet with similar protection. The two most hideous 
spectacles Mr. Ruskin ever saw were in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(in both cases scenery to be felt in the pocket), and there remains 
but little§ over which a guard can be set. Yet our ruined castles 
and abbeys play an important part in English holidays, even if their 
traditions and architecture are not thought worthy of interest, while 
our sepulchral monuments can boast that they inspired the following 
passage, with which this paper may fitly end :— 

When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion dies in me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when I meet 
with the’ grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when 
I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow; when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them, when I consider rival wits side by side, or the holy men who divided 
the world with their contests aud disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I read the 
several dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred 
years ago, I consider that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and 
make our appearance together. 

CHARLES MILNES GASKELL. 
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THE CREATURES WE BREATHE. 


TuatT the air we breathe is more or less laden with living organisms 
is a fact which is far from acceptable to most persons, and yet it 
would require but little persuasion to convince the majority of man- 
kind that air without organisms would be undesirable indeed ; for 
without one micro-organism at least, which is very widely distributed 
in the air, we should have to forego those numerous, complex, and 
much appreciated pleasures which are derived from the consumption 
of alcohol in its various forms. How many would vote the earth 
flat and stale but for the products which are alone elaborated by 
yeast, which was the first micro-organism to receive attention, and 
which, in spite of the many powerfully organised endeavours to 
undermine its position, is likely also to be the last to absorb the 
interest of man. 

But there are other micro-organisms in the air besides yeast, and 
it is the firm conviction that many zymotic diseases are propagated 
by means of air-carried microbes, that renders the investigation of 
the subject of aérial micro-organisms peculiarly interesting and 
attractive. 

The systematic examination of the aérial microbia commences 
with those marvellous discoveries with which the name of Pasteur is 
so inseparably connected, and with which the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century will for ever be associated. 

These now classical researches of Pasteur’s on the presence of 
micro-organisms in the atmosphere were undertaken in connection 
with the fierce controversy which raged thirty years ago on the 
Spontaneous Generation of Life. 

The supporters of this doctrine contended that the presence of 
the smallest particle of air was sufficient to determine the generation 
of low forms of life in certain highly putrescible substances, such as 
milk, blood, broth, and the like. But the opposition to this theory, 
marshalled by M. Pasteur, contended that it was not the air, but 
certain living germs suspended in the air, which, gaining access to 
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these putrescible materials, give rise to those growths which make 
their appearance in them. 

That Pasteur succeeded in proving the truth of this assumption 
is now well known, and it was in connection with the elaborate and 
beautifully planned investigation which he conducted, to place it 
beyond all reach of doubt, that we have handed down to us the first 
systematic series of experiments made on the presence of micro- 
organisms in the atmosphere. 

Pasteur exposed specially prepared flasks containing some highly 
nourishing fluid, such as clear broth, in various places, with the 
following striking results. 

Of twenty exposed in the open country of Arbois, eight became 
subsequently turbid, or, in other words, eight had become contami- 
nated with micro-organisms. Of twenty exposed on the lower heights 
of the Jura mountains, five became affected, whilst out of twenty 
others exposed at the: Montanvert, close to the Mer de Glace, at a 
height of upwards of six thousand feet, only one flask broke 
down. 

Thus it appears that the higher the altitude reached, and the 
greater the distance from human habitations, the purer, as regards 
the presence of micro-organisms, is the atmosphere. These are 
facts which subsequent experiments by other methods have fully 
borne out. 

The beautiful experiments which Professor Tyndall carried out 
in this country on the presence of micro-organisms in air are well 
known to all, and it is to him we owe the important discovery of the 
rapid subsidence of these microbes in calm air. Miquel again has 
shown how dependent is the distribution of these microbes in air 
upon their surroundings, by the experiments made at Montsouris at 
different seasons of the year; but the following results obtained in 
London, and by a more recent and more accurate method, show very 
clearly that the maximum number are to be found in the hottest 
months of the year. 

Thus, in a volume of air equal to about two gallons (ten litres) 
collected on the top of the Science and.Art Department buildings at 
South Kensington, at a height, therefore, of some seventy feet from 
the ground, and so removed from any /sca/ disturbance of the air, I 
found the following numbers of micro-organisms in the several months 
of the past year:— 


January, 4. August, 105. 
March, 26. September, 43. 
May, 31. October, 35. 
June, 54. November, 13. 
July, 63. December, 20. 
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In the country, as might ‘have been anticipated, I have found a 
very appreciably smaller number of micro-organisms than in air in 
London. Moreover, the more remote the place is from houses and 
from the frequent thoroughfares of traffic, the dust of which is 
always rich in refuse organic matter, the freer does the air become 
from suspended microbes. Thus the air of an extensive heath near 
Norwich was found to contain from five to seven micro-organisms in 
the two gallons of air, whilst in that of a garden near Norwich were 
found as many as thirty-one. Again, on the Chalk Downs in Surrey 
I found on one occasion only two; this, however, was very early in 
the year (February 1886), and snow was on the ground; later on, at 
the end of May in the same year, I found thirteen, but in a garden 
near Reigate on the same day there were twenty-five. So that there 
is a considerable difference. found in the microbial richness of the 
air in different places in the country. I have also tested the London 
air under the most favourable conditions, viz.:- in the open spaces 
in the parks, and these experiments show that although such. air 
generally contains fewer microbes than the air even on the roof of 
the Science Schools (at a height of seventy feet), yet the number is 
in excess of that found in the country, although the situations chosen 
were large surfaces of grass from which little or no dust could be 
blown about. But the air in the streets was found to contain num- 
bers immensely in excess of anything that was discovered in the 
country, the result being in some instances as, high as 554 in the 
two gallons of air. This last figure was obtained in the Exhibition 
Road on a dry and dusty day when vast multitudes of people 
were thronging to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition which was 
then open. 

The striking contrast to the number of micro-organisms found in 
the various places previously referred to is the number found in. the air 
at sea. I have not myself had an opportunity of making any experi- 
ments at sea, but some have recently been made by Dr. Fischer, a 
surgeon in the German navy. From his experiments it would appear 
that the maximum distance to which, under ordinary circumstances, 
micro-organisms can be transported across the sea lies between 70 
and 120 sea miles, and that beyond this distance they are almost 
invariably absent. A point of particular interest in connection with 
Dr. Fischer’s experiments is that they show in a very striking 
manner that the microbes, which are always abundantly present in 
ordinary sea water, are not communicated to the air, excepting in 
the closest proximity to the surface, even when the ocean is much 
disturbed. 

Before passing on to the microbial condition of the air within 
doors, I will just briefly refer to some experiments which I made 
at different altitudes, ‘fully confirming those of Pasteur to which 
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reference has already been made. Two gallons of air examined on 
the top and at the bottom of Primrose Hill, gave respectively nine 
and twenty-four micro-organisms. Again, the same volume of air 
examined at Norwich Cathedral on the top of the spire (300 feet) 
gave seven, on the tower (180 feet) nine, whilst on the ground eighteen 
were found. 

Again, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Golden Gallery yielded 
eleven, the Stone Gallery thirty-four, whilst the churchyard gave 
seventy. 

Within doors we find that the number of micro-organisms sus- 
pended in the air depends, as we should have expected, upon the 
number of people present, and the amount of disturbance of the 
air which is taking place. In illustration of this the following 
experiments made at one of the Royal Society’s conversaziones 
held at Burlington House last year may be mentioned. At the com. 
mencement of the evening, when a number of persons were already 
present, and the temperature was at 67° Fahr., the two gallons 
of air examined yielded 326 organisms; later on, as the rooms 
became densely crowded, as indicated by the temperature rising 
to 72° Fahr., the number reached 432. The next morning, on 
the other hand, when the room was empty, the air yielded only 
130, but even this is doubtless in excess of the number which 
would be present in the room in question under normal conditions, 
in which, judging from experience, I should expect to find about 
40 to 60 in the same volume of air. Again, I found that the air 
in the large entrance hall of the Natural History Museum in 
Cromwell Road yielded under ordinary conditions from 50 to 70 or- 
ganisms in the same volume, but on Whit Monday, when an immense 
number of visitors were present in the building, I found as many as 
280. Again, on a paying day at the South Kensington Museum, I 
found about 18, but on the Saturday, when no entrance fee is 
charged, there were as many as 73 organisms present in the same 
volume. 

As an instance of the immense number of microbes which may 
under given circumstances be found suspended in the atmosphere, 
the following experiments, showing ¢he numder falling on one square 
Soot in one minute, may be mentioned. The first experiment was 
made in a railway carriage (third class) on a journey from Norwich 
to London. Soon after leaving Norwich I tested the air; there 
were at the time four persons in the carriage, one window was 
closed, the other open, and the experiment was made near the open 
window. I found that under these conditions 395 organisms were 
falling on the square foot in one minute. On reaching Cambridge, 
the carriage was taken possession of by a number of men returning 
from Newmarket races, and remained quite full (ten persons) to 
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London. About halfway between Cambridge and London I made a 
second experiment, one window being shut, and the other was only 
open four inches at the top; the air was tested near the closed window, 
with the result that no less than 3,120 organisms were found to be 
falling on the square foot in one minute. On another occasion I 
made an experiment in a barn in which flail-threshing was going 
on. The atmosphere was visibly laden with dust, and on testing it 
I found that upwards of 8,o0o0 organisms were falling on the square 
foot in one minute. It would probably be difficult to find a place in 
which the number of suspended microbes was greater than this, the 
great abundance of bacterial life in the material under treatment, 
the dryness of the latter, and the violent commotion occasioned by 
the threshing being all highly conducive to the distribution of an 
enormous multitude of micro-organisms throughout the air. 

The careful study of the various micro-organisms present in air 
has hitherto received but little attention; it is, however, well known 
that important functions are performed by them in the laboratory of 
nature, but only in very few cases has any particular action been 
identified with a specific micro-organism. Apart from the theoretical 
interest attaching to the particular work performed by specific micro- 
organisms, there is the question of the influence which is exerted by 
these micro-organisms on health. Now, although there have been 
so far practically no organisms discovered in air which are known to 
be connected with any of the diseases to which man is subject, yet 
there cannot be a doubt that, in the immediate vicinity of the foci 
of infection, such harmful organisms are present, and that their 
distribution and conveyance through the atmosphere must take 
place in just the same manner as in the case of those micro-organisms 
which we have been considering. It is, moreover, this familiarity 
with the circumstances which are favourable or unfavourable to the 
dissemination of micro-organisms in general which should guide us 
in avoiding distributive influences coming into play in cases of 
zymotic disease and in the management of the sick-room generally. 
Thus it was from considerations of this kind that the principles 
of antiseptic surgery were laid down by Sir Joseph Lister. The 
manner in which the presence of micro-organisms in air should be 
regarded has been recently most concisely described by Professor 
Burdon Sanderson in the following words :— 


Considering that we know the living dust of the air does contain organisms 
which are capable of producing putrefaction and inflammation in‘ wounds—for that 
is a thing about which we are certain—and that it may contain the distinctive or 
specific poisons of particular diseases ; therefore, just as when rabies is prevalent 
amongst dogs all dog should be taken care of, or asin countries where there are 
poisonous snakes care is taken to keep all snakes out of houses, so it behoves every 
one to be as careful as possible to maintain the air as free as possible from these 
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minute organisms, not because they are all dangerous, but because we do not know 
where the danger lurks, And hence the importance of acquiring a complete scientific 
knowledge of everything relating to their natural history, for it is only by the 
possession of scientific knowledge that we can hope to become masters of the 
condition which influence the development and growth, the origin and existence 
in the air and water and other media, of these more dangerous organisms on which 
disease is directly dependent. 


Percy FARADAY FRANKLAND. 
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NORTH BORNEO. 


AT to P.M. on the 3rd of April, 1887, the ‘Sunbeam’ anchored close 
under the lighthouse marking the entrance to the Sarawak river. 
The light stands on the high bluff of Tanjong Po. The first rays of 
the morning sun were shining on the rocky cliffs and wooded slopes of 
that noble eminence as we weighed anchor, and proceeded under 
steam, steering for the entrance to the Sarawak river. The distance 
from the sea to Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, is twenty-five miles. 
The river follows a most sinuous course, and the navigation is ob- 
structed by many sunken dangers. There is no service of pilots. 
An excellent substitute is provided in the novel form of finger-posts, 
with directions in England warning the seaman of his approach to a 
rock or shoal, and directing him how to steer. The expedient is 
equally simple and effective. With close attention to the chart we 
made our way to Kuching, and anchored off the town at a point where 
the breadth of the river was barely sufficient for the ‘Sunbeam’ to 
swing round the anchor, after letting go on the flood tide. 

We were in advance of the date originally projected for our 
arrival, and Rajah Brooke, the friend whom we had come from far to 
visit, was absent. The heat was such that it would have been im- 
possible for the ‘Sunbeam’ to remain in the river. We determined 
to follow the Rajah to Labuan without delay. The ‘Sunbeam’ was 
despatched ten miles down the river to the Quop anchorage, and we 
committed ourselves for the day to the kind care of Mr. Maxwell, 
the resident at Kuching. 

The town under his charge does infinite credit to its government. 
The population, consisting of the conflicting elements of Malays, 
Dyaks, and Chinese, is in perfect order. The public buildings include 
an excellent Court House, with various public offices, a prison, and 
barracks for the Sarawak Rangers, a small infantry force maintained 
for police purposes. There is a good church, in which the services 
of the Church of England are conducted by the Bishop. His see in- 
cludes the Straits Settlements and the whole of North Borneo. A 
public library, a club, a capital hotel, a clean and spacious market, 
and a well-managed hospital, complete the list of public institutions. 
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The European residences include the Astana, or palace of the Rajah, 
and houses for the Bishop and the British staff under the Rajah. A 
strong fort or block house, in a commanding position, affords a retreat 
in case of an émeute. Excellent roads supply the means of com- 
munication in all directions. To have created the modern Kuching 
in forty years, on the site of a nest of the cruel pirates by whom 
these seas were formerly infested, is a service, not small nor easily 
performed, which has been rendered to commerce and civilisation by 
the present Rajah, and by his uncle, Sir James Brooke, by whom 
this government was first established. 

The work accomplished at Kuching itself is but a slight achieve- 
ment in comparison with the establishment of a settled government 
over a region of 50,000 square miles. Throughout this wide tract, 
a population of 300,000 people has been diverted from head-hunting 
and marauding to peaceful pursuits. Mines of antimony have been 
opened. The produce of the jungle, india-rubber and gutta-percha, 
gum and sago, is now carefully collected. A valuable trade in timber 
has been established. Coffee and pepper are being increasingly 
cultivated. A regular steam communication has been established 
with Singapore and along the coast. Something more than these 
material improvements has been achieved. Education is being 
gradually diffused. The abolition of slavery among the natives is 
the last crowning act of the Rajah’s administration. Let it be re- 
membered that all this has been carried out by two Englishmen, 
who, without the aid of their government, chivalrously went forth 
to make war on piracy, and who, having been accepted as their 
rulers by the people, have expended on their subjects, and not upon 
themselves, the entire revenues of the territory over which they 
tule. 

I have travelled much. Nowhere have I felt more proud of the 
great qualities of my countrymen than when I visited Kuching. No 
living Englishmen, it may with certainty be affirmed, can compare with 
Rajah Brooke in knowledge of the Malays, and in personal influence 
over the people. He has been their brave and victorious leader in 
many expeditions against their foes, and it is by his skill and valour 
that the present peace has been established, and is now so easily 
maintained. Worthily has Rajah Brooke been supported by the men 
whom he has gathered round him. In social bearing and in ability 
they would do credit to any branch of the public services of the 
Crown. 

The most interesting sections of the population of Sarawak are 
the Malays and the Dyaks. The most valuable subjects for the 
government are the Chinese. It is from the industrious efforts of 
these immigrants that the main revenue is derived. The trade with 
Europe is in the hands of the Borneo Company, who enjoy a mono- 
poly which is probably valuable. 
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‘In dealing with the native population, the principle adopted in 
Sarawak has been to govern through the agency of the hereditary 
chiefs and head men of the villages. A single European resident, 
in charge of a district of vast extent, can at most exercise a gene- 
ral supervision. He has an authority with the people, because 
it is known that he can at any moment call in an overwhelming 
force to punish insubordination and crime. It is the policy of 
Sarawak to keep the European in the background, and to show 
the utmost consideration to the hereditary chiefs of the Dyaks and 
Malays. 

Much expense has been saved by this simple method of adminis- 
tration, and the independence of external control. When a colony 
is subject to a department responsible to Parliament, correspondence 
is necessarily extended, and the materials for returns and reports 
must be accumulated, registered, and preserved, as they certainly 
need not be under the personal administration of the Rajah. 

The exceptional advantage which Sarawak enjoys is also its 
weakest point. History records no instance of a government 
permanently maintained, from generation to generation, on a purely 
personal system. Sooner or later power devolves on a successor 
unable or indisposed to wield it, and when a strain is put on the weak 
link the chain breaks. This is the event sooner or later to be 
apprehended at Sarawak, and in view of which it is so desirable to 
place the country more definitely than at present under British 
protection. Direct intervention in the administration would not be 
called for, so long as the present excellent order could be maintained 
by the local government. It is also to be hoped that an understanding 
may soon be established with Rajah Brooke, and that the occasion 
may then be afforded for giving some public recognition of the 
services rendered to the cause of humanity by the spirited family 
who have created Sarawak. 

Passing along an extensive line of uninteresting coast, two days’ 
steaming brought us to Labuan. We had been swept to the north- 
east by a strong current, and only made the island by means of 
astronomical observations. Labuan is a small island about half the 
size of the Isle of Wight. At its north-eastern extremity is a chain 
of hills. The shore is surrounded by level plains of grass. The 
centre of the island is undulating: 

Labuan was made a British colony in the expectation that the 
mines of coal, which had been partially opened out, would yield an 
abundant supply; and that an island with a magnificent anchorage 
and productive coal beds would become an important coaling 
station. In this anticipation the complete staff of a Crown colony 
was organised in Labuan. A governor was appointed, with a liberal 
salary, and placed in a spacious residence surrounded by a beautiful 
park. The governor was assisted by forty functionaries of all sorts, 
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and the might of England was asserted by the presence of a garrison. 
Unhappily, the foundations, upou which this elaborate official 
organisation rested, proved utterly unsound. The coal mines have been 
a dead failure. The edifice too hastily built up has crumbled to the 
dust. The forty functionaries are now represented by ten pensioners. 
There are two chaplains on the pension list, and the funds of Labuan 
are too low to pay an officiating clergyman in addition. The present 
English officials are Governor Leys, who is also consul for Borneo, 
and Lieutenant Hamilton, retired from the navy. This energetic 
officer acts as master attendant, postmaster, colonial secretary, 
treasurer, magistrate, inspector of police, inspector of the prison, 
chief commissioner of woods, and colonial engineer. In all these 
capacities he corresponds from himself to himself, and carefully 
copies and registers his letters. 

The hour has evidently arrived when the farce of an independent 
Crown colony should cease. Labuan should be merged in the ad- 
ministration of Rajah Brooke, or the North Borneo Company, under 
the protectorate of Great Britain, but without further troubling 
the Colonial Office with the details. of its internal administration. 
Its population consists mainly of Chinese, and their numbers are 
few. 

From Labuan we crossed the bay, a distance of ten miles, and 
ascended the Brunei river to the town of that name. At the mouth 
of the river the Muara Company are working a seam of coal twenty- 
six feet in thickness. The managers, Messrs. Cowie, are anxious to 
have the command of more capital. They seem to be engaged in a 
promising affair. We took in twenty-five tons of their coal in the 
‘Sunbeam,’ and were entirely satisfied with its quality. The 
Muara mines have not escaped notice in various quarters. Quite 
recently two Russian cruisers visited Brunei, making careful 
sketches and plans, and announcing an early intention of using the 
harbour as a coaling station for their China squadron. 

The Brunei river flows between fresh green hills, richly wooded, 
presenting an agreeable and diversified landscape. Brunei city is the 
oldest town in Borneo, and by the natives has always been recognised 
as the capital of this large island. The town is built on piles. The 
only communication from house to house is by water. The market 
is held in boats. Commerce with China and Singapore and the 
intervening coasts was once flourishing. The river was full of junks 
from the celestial shores. But the commerce of those days was de- 
stroyed by piracy, and nothing now remains of its numerous fleets. 

Great skill in working metals once existed at Brunei. .Guns were 
cast in bronze of varied and picturesque design. Little of the art 
yetflingers in the place. 

We called on the Sultan of Brunei. It would be hard to find a 
more feeble-looking ruler, or a group of men less prepossessing than 
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his attendant relatives and courtiers. All the marks of decay were 
visible. A civil war is ranging between the Sultan and a disaffected 
party of his fellow-townsmen, who are supported by the Dyaks, and 
generally by the people of the interior. Is is plain that, between 
Sarawak on one side and North ‘Borneo on the other, Brunei as an 
independent state must go to the wall. The only method of preser- 
vation must be the declaration of a more defined protectorate by 
Great Britain, and the appointment of a British resident. 

The disturbed state of Brunei calls for the early consideration of 
the general arrangements to be made for the maintenance of a British 
protectorate in North Borneo, and for the regulation of its internal 
affairs. Twelve hundred miles of the coast line of Borneo are now 
held under British protection, and by a ruler who is in the truest 
sense an Englishman. Within a short distance to the north is the 
main route to China and Japan. The occupation of Labuan or 
Sandakan by a hostile power might prove a source of grave anxiety 
in war. It is our policy to prevent such an occupation. It is for this 
purpose that our protectorate has been declared in its actual loose 
form. We should define our position more clearly. 

We passed on from Brunei to the territory of the North Borneo 
Company. It is a little kingdom purchased at a trifling cost from the 
Sultans of Brunei and Sulu. The coast line is not less than nine 
hundred miles in length. It contains four fine harbours: Gayo on 
the north coast, a large, deep, and secure anchorage, and on the east 
coast Kudat, Sandakan, and Darvel Bay, in either of which a large 
fleet of moderate draught might safely ride: The interior of the 
country is intersected by numerous streams descending from the 
steep slopes of Kina Balu. This noble mountain reaches a height 
of 13,670 feet, and can be seen from a distance of more than a 
hundred miles. From an offing in the north-eastern coast of Borneo 
it is a most imposing feature. The country between the rivers in 
the territory of the North Borneo Company is as yet but imperfectly 
known. In Kudat Bay, on Banguey Island, and in the upper part of 
Sandakan harbour, tobacco has been successfully grown. Several 
companies have been formed for extending its cultivation. Coffee 
of excellent quality is grown in Darvel Bay. Great hopes are 
entertained of the introduction of pepper. Timber, of a quality 
highly esteemed for strength and durability, is being exported. 
Hong Kong and Singapore are as yet the principal customers. A 
company has been formed to develop this branch of trade. It 
already gives employment to six hundred hands. Gold has been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Darvel Bay, and an active search is being 
made. 

Kudat was the first station of the North Borneo Company at 
which we called. It lies at the head of a deep bay, and affords 
excellent anchorage. It was originally contemplated that Kudat 
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should be the headquarters of the North Borneo Company. The 
movements of a free commerce are beyond the control of govern- 
ments. Trade has given the preference to Sandakan, and it was 
found imperatively necessary to remove to a situation more favour- 
able for the conduct of business. The prospects of Kudat have 
become brighter through the commencement, chiefly by German 
enterprise, of the cultivation .of tobacco in its immediate vicinity. 

The bungalow of the resident, Mr. Davies, an excellent officer, is 
on rising ground, on a peninsula jutting out from its northern 
shores into the waters of the bay. It commands extensive and 
beautiful views of the interior of the island. 

In these notes the allusions to nautical details have been few. 
The difficult navigation between Kudat and Sandakan cannot be 
passed over altogether in silence. An intricate archipelago extends 
from the north-eastern corner of Borneo into the Sulu Sea. 
Islands and islets, coral reefs, sometimes visible and sometimes not, 
rocks awash and rocks under water, dangers known and dangers 
unknown, on one of which we lightly touched, obstruct every channel. 
The pilotage demands a degree of care, and ready understanding of 
charts, such as never before has been required in a more than ordinary 
experience as a coaster. I remained at the masthead, with little 
intermission, a dozen hours. Breakfast was sent up to the foretop 
in a bucket. After sixteen hours of anxious work I had the pleasure 
of anchoring in safety at Sandakan, a distance of 130 miles from 
Kudat. Half a dozen well-placed buoys or beacons would spare the 
navigator all anxiety, and favourably influence the rates of insurance. 
In its own interest the provision of these necessary marks for the 
most serious dangers should be undertaken without delay by the 
North Borneo Company. Four small steamers now trade regularly 
to Sandakan. Only one of these has escaped being stranded. The 
others have been frequently ashore. It would be a real service to 
hydrography, while materially aiding the North Borneo Company 
in suppressing the latent disposition to piracy among the inhabitants 
of these coasts, if a surveying vessel could be despatched to these 
waters to complete the present most imperfect charts. 

Approaching from the sea, the entrance to the harbour of San- 
dakan is marked by a high bluff at its northern side. It resembles 
the bluff or peak at the western side of the mouth of the Sarawak 
river. As the entrance is gained, the channel contracts to a breadth 
of a mile and a half. The narrows passed, the wooded heights on 
which the rising port of Sandakan is built come into view, and 
presently the harbour is seen, expanding into an extensive basin, the 
farthest limits of which are lost to sight behind the green island of 
Pulo Bay. To the head of the harbour the distance from the 
entrance is seventeen miles. 

On landing the signs of good administration are visible every- 
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where. All the public buildings are creditable without extravagance. 
The foreshore affords the only level site at Sandakan, and here a 
town of some size has already been formed. The buildings are 
entirely of wood resting on piles. They are neat specimens of 
carpentry. A light staging is the local substitute for the streets 
and lanes of a serra firma. The town population of Sandakan is 
almost exclusively Chinese. They are occupied as keepers of shops, 
carpenters, gardeners, tailors, coolies, and servants. Some intelligent 
men are employed under government. 

Sandakan has no carriages, not even a jinriksha, and no carriage- 
able roads. The locality is singularly unfavourable to the use of 
wheels. From the shore the ground rises rapidly to quite a con- 
siderable elevation. Its surface is broken into many hills divided by 
deep gorges. Positions commanding. the most attractive views, and 
fanned by the most refreshing breezes, have been naturally chosen by 
the first settlers, and their scattered bungalows can only be reached 
by bridle paths. Sandakan with its steep slopes, its deep valleys, 
its hanging woods, and picturesque bungalows is decidedly a pleasing 
settlement. 

The only force raised by the North Borneo Company consists of 
200 constabulary, chiefly Sikhs, with a small number of Dyaks. They 
are distributed at various points of the extensive territory. The head- 
quarters are at Sandakan. 

We availed ourselves of the rifle range, provided for the practice 
of the constabulary, to introduce a little novelty into the lives of the 
crew of the ‘Sunbeam.’ Without intermission for three months 
these ‘sturdy mariners have been sweltering in temperatures far in 
excess of the powers of endurance of an Englishman, whose occupa- 
tion demands, or at least ought to demand, considerable physical 
effort. To give a fillip to flagging energies, I hit upon the expedient 
of a rifle competition. It created the greatest interest, and resulted 
in the award of the first prize to Weaver, the ship’s cook, who, with 
his eye undimmed by the fierce ordeal of the galley, scored four 
bulls-eyes running, af a range of 200 yards. 

We must not bid adieu to Sandakan without words of 
acknowledgment for a hearty welcome received from the isolated little 
band of young Englishmen, who are doing the arduous work of 
pioneers in the latest settlement formed under the British flag. 
Their parting cheers, as we disappeared in the darkness, conveyed a 
kindly farewell, which we reciprocated by cordial wishes for the 
success of their labours. 

Darvel was our last port of call on the coast of North Borneo. 
Tke distance from Sandakan is 180 miles. The scenery of Darvel 
Bay is magnificent. Volcanic islands of picturesque form, and richly 
wooded islets, are scattered over its wide expanse. Its shores are 
hemmed in by steep bluffs and commanding heights, in some 
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instances attaining an elevation of 3,o00 feet. A dense jungle 
descends to the water’s edge, and clothes the summits of the highest 
hills. It is not awarding praise too high to this little-known harbour 
of Borneo to compare it with Rio. For the present writer the 
scenery of Darvel Bay would possess a greater charm if only the 
atmosphere possessed the invigorating qualities of that of Scotland. 

A small settlement has been formed by the North Borneo Com- 
pany at Silam, at the head of Darvel Bay. The settlers are, as usual, 
Chinese. The opening up of this country undoubtedly depends on 
the immigration from China. The natives of Borneo will not, and 
Englishmen cannot, work in a tropical climate. 

The discovery of gold, and the evidence of its existence in con- 
siderable quantities in the streams entering the sea in Darvel Bay, 
give the prospect of an early and active development of this region 
of Borneo. Several gold-diggers from Australia have already been 
attracted to Borneo by the reports of the discovery. They have found 
it impossible to continue their labours in a climate so unfavourable 
to outdoor work by Europeans. So fully impressed is the adminis- 
tration of the company with the jmpossibility of their succeeding, 
that they have declined to give licenses to Englishmen to dig for 
gold in Borneo. Work is about to be begun. on an extensive scale 
by companies, formed with British capital, which will employ Chinese 
labour. 

A full examination on the spot of the progress already made 
justifies sanguine hopes for the future of North Borneo. In the 
past mistakes have been made. The immigration of the Chinese 
was attempted prematurely. A gunboat was fitted out, which proved 
too heavy a charge on the finances. A prudent control has now 
been established over expenditure. Experience has‘ been gained. 
The staff on the spot are intelligent, devoted, and enthusiastic. 
The chief necessity of the moment is more support from the govern- 
ment, more frequent visits from gunboats, and the occasional 
presence of the Admiral with a squadron. If the Government kept 
a small store of coals at Sandakan, it would give an earnest of their 
intention to guard the territory from attack. The governor repre- 
senting the North Borneo Company should be vested with some 
direct authority from the Crown. 

In bringing this notice to a close, I am doing an act of simple 
justice in commending the excellent administration of the affairs of 
the North Borneo Company for the last five years by Governor 
Treacher, who has been lent to the company from the colonial 
service of the Crown. His temporary successor, Mr. Croker, has had a 
long experience in Borneo. He took passage in the ‘Sunbeam’ from 
Singapore, and taught us much. The North Borneo Company has had 
to face its difficulties without the power or the prestige which belongs 
to the government of a great nation. It has acted, as it were, on behalf 
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of the British Government. It has been used as a buffer against 
international susceptibilities. Gradually, and by the most peaceful 
means, it is establishing order in a savage country. It is opening to 
the teeming multitudes of China a new field of labour. It is giving 
to the congested capital of Europe, within distinction of nation- 
ality, another outlet. Every flag is welcomed in its ports on equal 
terms. The prosperity of a country thus administered is a benefit 


to mankind: 
BRASSEY. 





THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Ther’s times the world does look so queer, 
Odd fancies come afore I call ’em, 

An’ then agin, for half a year, 

No preacher ’thout a call’s more solemn. 


Dip I really give a sort of engagement to my readers that I would 
return to the subject which I handled so lightly five months ago? 
Did I? I turn to the March number of this Review, and I find 
it is even so. Alas! Could there be a sadder proof that wisdom 


has died out of me! That far-sighted and sagacious candidate tor 
the presidency of the United States who, in one of his bursts of 
candour, gave us such a splendid exposition of his philosophy, ought 
to have kept me from making any such rash promise as that which 
now confronts me. That famous candidate warns us all against 
such weakness :— 


I don’t approve o’ giving pledges, 
You’d ought to leave a fellow free, 
And not go knocking out the wedges 
To catch his fingers in the tree. 


But they tell me that I have given a pledge, and that the time has 
come to redeem it. It is true that, in speaking of the trials of the 
country parson’s. life, I left much unsaid that needed saying; but 
hitherto I have rather shrunk from dealing with matters which are 
outside the range of my own experience, and confined myself to 
such illustrations of the positions maintained as my own personal 
knowledge could supply. There are, however, some phases of the 
country parson’s life which I am perhaps less competent to dwell on 
than others who have been all their lives rustics, and because I 
would not willingly wound the feelings of those whom I honour and 
respect, therefore I am inclined to hang back and hold my peace and 
say nothing. 

Why does not somebody else step in and take up the thread 
where I dropped it, deliver his testimony, and give us the record of 
his larger experience? Or shall we ask another question? How 
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is it that people who have much to tell, so often have no faculty 
of setting it down in words and sentences? We boast of our advance 
in education, and yet what has it done for us—what is it doing 
for us? 

I mean my son to be really educated. I mean him to be able to 
sit down to an organ and satisfy his soul as he dreams his dreams or 
sends forth his wail of aspiration, or sobs out his grief and penitence, 
or laughs forth his ecstacy of rapture, now in a passion of melody, 
now in subtle tangle of mysterious fugue, now in awful billows of har- 
mony, making full concert to the angelic symphony. I mean him to 
be able to catch the laugh of the child, or the scowl of the ruffian, or 
the smirk of the swindler, or the wonder and triumph and joy and 
pride of the maiden who has just listened to her lover’s tale, or the 
sombre beauty of the aged when the twilight deepens and they are 
thinking of the dawn. I mean my son to have the power to catch 
these things, and to Ao/d@ them and show them to me, saying, ‘ Look ! 
there they are for you and me to dwell on when we will.’ Then, 
and not till then, will that lad of promise have begun to be edu- 
cated. But we—or such as I—what upstarts we are! We that talk 
badly, write worse, and fumble and bungle miserably with that beg- 
garly vehicle of communication between man and man which we 
call language—that wretched ca/cudus which serves just a very little 
way towards helping us to hold converse with men as foolish as 
ourselves, but leaves us helpless to make the throstle feel how 
much we love him, and which we fling aside as a mere burden 
when our hearts are dying in us with what we call our loneliness 
or our despair. Educated! Who is educated? Certainly not the 
man who, having his memory full of a vast assemblage of odds 
and ends, can no more bring them out and produce them in an 
intelligible shape than I can produce on canvas the face of yonder 
old beldame with the square jaw and the bushy brows and the blazing 
eyes, and that burlesque of a bonnet, square and round and oval at 
one and the same moment, and no more capable of being described in 
words than of being written out in musical notation. 

Yet it is undeniable that the knack of Mr. Gigadibs is a conve- 
nient knack, and it is a pity that my friend Mr. Cadaverous has not 
got it; he is ‘of those who know.’ Gigadibs is of those who can 
juggle with the parts of speech, and very pretty jugglery it is. I 
envy Gigadibs whenever I am compelled to relate things at second 
hand ; for who can help lying when he tries to bear evidence upon 
what others have seen and heard and felt and—worst of all—have 
reasoned about ? 


It may have been observed that when I last wrote on the subject 
of the country parson’s trials, I dwelt first upon those annoyances and 
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positive wrongs which he is compelled to submit to at the hands of 
the powers that be, and which may be classed under the head of Finan- 
cial; and, secondly, upon such as are inherent in his position as a 
personage living a life apart from those among whom he has to dis- 
charge his peculiar duties. 

As far as regards the mere peasant, this isolation is only what any- 
one must expect who is brought into relations more or less intimate 
with a class socially and intellectually below or above his own. But 
there are villages and villages, and the differences between them are 
as great as between the East End of London and the West, between 
May Fair and Red Lion Square. The ideal village is a happy valley, 
where a simple people are living sweetly under the paternal care 
of a gracious landowner, benevolent, open-handed, large-hearted, 
devout, a man of wealth and culture, his wife a Lady Bountiful; his 
daughters the judicious dispensers of liberal charity; his house the 
home of all that is refining, cheering, elevating. There the happy 
parson always finds a cordial welcome, and all those social advantages 
which make life pleasant and serene for himself and his family. 
Parson and squire work together in perfect harmony, the rectory and 
the hall are but the greater and the lesser parts of a well-adjusted 
piece of machinery which moves on with no friction and never comes 
to a dead stop. This is the ideal village. 

How different are the real villages and how various! Take the 
case of my friend Burney’s parish. An oblong surface through 
which a high road runs straight as a ruler—wide ditches dividing 
the fields, with never a hedge and never a tree—nine square 
miles of land with a population of goo human beings, here 
and there collected into an ugly hamlet each with a central 
alehouse, and a few feeble poplars looking as if they were ashamed of 
themselves. There is not a farmer in the parish who occupies 300 
acres of land. There is not a gentleman’s house within a radius of 
eleven miles from the rectory door. The nearest market town is 
six miiles off, the nearest railway station five. Friend Burney has his 
house and garden and perhaps 350/. a year to spend—that is quite 
the outside. Every morning he goes to his school a long mile off, 
every afternoon he has some one to ‘ look after,’ to visit in sickness or 
sorrow, to watch or advise or comfort. One year with another he 
calculates that he has to walk at least 1,500 miles in the way 
of duty. As tothe mere Sunday work, that needs no dwelling on; 
take it all in all, it is about the least wearing and least trouble- 
some part of the parson’s duties, always provided he puts his heart 
into it and has some faculty for it. But in all that tract of country 
over which he is sometimes cruelly assumed to be no more than a 
spiritual overseer, among all those goo people, there is not a single 
man, woman, or child that cares to talk to him, or ever does talk to 
him, about anything outside the paris and its concerns. Nay! I 
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forgot the schoolmaster and his wife. They are young, intelligent, 
hopeful, and they came out of Yorkshire, and have something to say 
of their experience in the North. But they are just a little— 
undeniably a (4f#tie sore, just a 4ttle touchy: they have a 
grievance. When they first came down to X., Mrs. Rector did not 
leave her card on Mrs. Petticogges. It was a slight. It was hoity- 
toity, it was airified. That is not all; the farmers are not, as you 
may say, cordial with the schoolmaster; and Farmer Gay, the big 
man who holds 700 acres in the next parish and gives lawn-tennis 
parties, never had the grace to take any notice of the Petticogges, 
does not in fact know the Petticogges. Meanwhile, friend Burney 
is manager of the school, and by far the largest contributor to the 
funds, and day by day he is in and out, he and his daughters. 
But there is no time to talk or confer. The Petticogges have their 
hands full ; when their day’s work is over they have had enough of it. 
Round and round and round they go in the dreary mill; every now 
and then there is a new regulation of My Lords to worry them, a new 
book to get up, a new code of study. Then there are the pupil 
teachers to look after, and returns to make up, and all the dull 
routine which has to be got through. How cam an elementary 
schoolmaster in a remote country village be a reading-man, or what 
motive has he to get out of the narrow groove in which he has been 
brought up? The best teacher, as a rule, are they who know their 
work best and very little indeed outside it. ‘How is it that at 
Dumpfield they don’t get a larger grant?’ I asked one day of an 
inspector noted for his shrewdness and good sense. ‘Surely Coxe is 
by far the ablest and most brilliant teacher for miles round; he is 
almost a man of genius?’ ‘Precisely so,’ was the reply, ‘ the man’s 
out of place. These brilliant men with a touch of genius are a 
nuisance in an elementary school. My dear fellow, never let a man 
of views come into your school. Keep him out. Beware of the 
being who is for revolutionising spelling and grammar !’ 

Mr. Petticogge is not a man of genius, only a better sort of 
elementary schoolmaster, and entirely absorbed in his work. He too, 
as all the members of his fraternity do, occupies a position of isolation, 
and between him and the parson there is just so much in common 
as to make each hold aloof from the other without making either of 
them congenial to their other neighbours. As for the rest of friend 
Burney’s neighbours, take them in the gross, and you may say of 
them what the ticket-of-leave man said of the Ten Commandments ; 
‘ They’re rather a poor lot and you can’t make much out of ’em.’ I 
know no class of men who are less sociable than the smaller farmers, 
as we reckon smallness in the East. I mean the men who hold a 
couple of hundred acres and under. It has often: been laid to the 
charge of the great occupiers in West Norfolk and elsewhere that 
in the good times they were lavish beyond all reason in their hospi- 
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talities. I believe there never has been anything of the sort among 
the smaller men; they are not unfriendly, they are not wanting in 
cordiality, but they are not companionable. 

It is my privilege to know some who are notable exceptions to the 
all but universal rule. I have not far to go from my own door to find 
one whom I never pay a visit to without pleasure and profit, one 
who has for many years been a great reader of Lord Tennyson’s 
poems, has strong opinions on politics and the questions of the day, 
a thoughtful, resolute, and true-hearted woman, who farms a hundred 
acres of land without a bailiff, and, among other evidences of her 
good taste and intelligence, is a diligent student of this Review. 
But such are few and far between. It is one of the trials of 
the country parson that, as soon as he passes out of the stratum 
to which the lgbourer belongs, he finds himself in a stratum 
where there if nothing that has any of the interest of originality, 
picturesqueness, or even passion. The people who live and move in 
that stratum are dismally like the ticket-of-leave man’s ten com- 
mandments. My neighbours hardly believe me when I tell them 
I can see, even among the smaller farmers, much to admire, much 
to respect, and something to love; but I do not wonder that many 
a country parson ‘can’t make much out of ’em.’ These men are 
having rather a hard life just now, but they have oft to learn the 
most elementary lessons of thrift and frugality. As a class they 
have always practised these virtues, and as a class they are far less 
complaining than those who belong to the higher stratum ; they bear 
their burdens silently, perhaps too silently, and they tell you that 
it’s no good grumbling—‘ that,’ one of them said to me, ‘ only makes 
things worse, ’cause it makes you worse!’ ‘Take them all in all, 
they whom I have elsewhere called she “ttle ones are usually those 
of his parishioners with whom the parson seldom comes into un- 
pleasant relations ; they are usually very hard at work, very practical, 
very straightforward, and very seldom indeed prone to give them- 
selves airs. 

It is often very different with the large occupiers. In the good 
times the large farmers must have made very large profits, the 
percentage upon the actual capital embarked (unless my information 
has been strangely untrue and the calculations that have been laid 
before me strangely inaccurate) being in many cases larger even than 
that which the shipowners earned in ‘heir good times. Is it to be 
wondered at that they became frequently intoxicated by their success, 
and got to believe that they were a superior order on whom the welfare 
of the nation depended? Or, again, can we be surprised that their 
awakening from their dream has not been pleasurable, and has 
somewhat soured them? Ten years ago a gentleman farmer—and 
every man who farmed 500 acres was a gentleman farmer—looked 
down upon the retail tradesman. as quite beneath him in station, and 
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regarded the parson as a respectable official whom it was the right 
thing to support, though he might care very little for him and his 
ways. In those days the farmer’s sons and the parson’s were frequently 
schoolfellows; the young people drew together, and the farmer’s 
pupils too were another link between the farmhouse and the rectory. 
The bad seasons and the fall in prices came together, and the 
collapse was very rapid. But in nine cases out of ten, whereas the 
farmer’s losses meant a disastrous abatement which extended over 
his whole income, the parson felt the pinch only in the fall of the 
tithe or in the rent of his glebe. His private fortune, being for the 
most part settled, remained as it was before. In East Anglia not 
five per cent. of the clergy are living upon the income of their benefices ; 
but I should be very much surprised to find that five per cent. of the 
tenant farmers have any considerable investments outside their 
working capital. The result: is that, though the clergy have suffered 
quite severely enough, they have not suffered nearly so much as the 
farmers. The one has had to submit to a painful loss of professional 
income, and has had to fall back upon his private resources; the 
other has too often found himself with his credit balance approaching 
the vanishing point, the trade profit has been ai/, and there have been 
no dividends from investments outside the going concern to keep 
up the old style or meet the old expenditure. When neighbours 
have been in the habit of meeting on equal terms, and one goes on 
pretty much as before, while the other has become a trifle shabby, 
and has to consider every shilling that he spends, it is almost inevit- 
able that the poorer of the two should feel less cordial than before. 
He revenges himself upon the laws of the universe by proclaiming 
that there is wrong and injustice somewhere. Why is he on the 
brink of ruin while the parson has only knocked off his riding horse, 
or ceased to take his annual trip to the Continent, or lessened his 
establishment by a servant, or may be two? He forgets that his 
neighbour is living upon the interest of realised property, and that 
he himself has to live upon what he can make, and upon that alone. 

But what irritates the farmer most is that, at the worst, the parson 
is getting something out of the land while he is getting little or no- 
thing; and though he knows as well as any one else that the tithe 
stands for a first mortgage upon the land, or for an annuity 
charged upon the land, which takes precedence of every other 
payment ; and though he knows also that, in too many instances, 
he has himself to pay interest on the capital with which he 
has been pursuing his business, and that this interest has to be 
provided for whether that business is carried on at a profit or a loss, 
yet he persists in trying to convince himself that he was ‘let in’ 
when he made himself liable for the tithes; he tells you he has ‘to 
pay the parson,’ and he does not like it.. The parson is always ez 
evidence, the landlord is out of the way—almost an abstraction, as the 
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Government is; the agent must be submitted to, so must: the tax 
gatherer. But the parson, could he not be got rid of? Granted that 
it would all come to the same in the end, and that if you could elimi- 
nate the parson the tithe would be laid on to the rent sooner or later, 
yet it might be very much later, and the end might be a long way off, 
and in the meantime he, the farmer, would put the tithe into his own 
pocket and into that of no one else. Hence there smoulder in the 
minds of many the smoky embers of discontent, and there is a cold- 
ness between the former friends. We are conscious of it, but we see 
no cure at present. When the tithe comes to be paid by the landlord, 
there may be a return to the old friendliness; but the gratia male 
sarta always leaves traces of the rift. I forbear from dwelling any 
longer upon this branch of the subject. When men are sore and 
in danger of becoming soured, then is the time for exercising a wise 
and tender reserve. 

So far I have dealt with those trials which the country parson is 
exposed to from without; that is, such as arise from his intercourse 
with the wicked world—the wicked world that puts its cruel claw 
into his pocket, or growls at him; or glares at him, or frightens 
him, or laughs at him, or tries to gobble him up. But his 
trials do not end there. He has relations with another world— 
that professional world to which he belongs in another sense than 
that by which he is regarded as a citizen. As a clergyman he is a 
member of aclass, a profession, a clique if you will, which has a 
coherence and a homogeneity such as no other profession can lay 
claim to, not even the profession of the law. The lawyer may be 
half a dozen things at the same time—a trader, a politician, a prac- 
tical agriculturist, a land agent, a coroner, a steeplechase rider, a 
general Jack-pudding. Everything brings grist to his mill, and the 
more irons he has in the fire the larger will be the number and the 
more varied the character of his clients. But the parson must be a 
clergyman, and a clergyman only; he is, so to speak, confined within 
the four walls of his clerical associations, and if he steps beyond them 
he is always regarded with a certain measure of suspicion. Even 
literature, unless there be a distinctly theological flavour about it, he 
embarks in at his peril; a clergyman who writes books is looked 
askance at, as a person whose ‘heart isn’t in his work.’ Of course 
we get ‘narrow-minded.’ We all go about with an iron mask 
weighing upon us—hiding our handsome features, interfering with 
our respiration, stunting our growth. That is not all, though that 
is bad enough; but we are'all ticketed and labelled in a way 
that no other class is. Of late years it appears that the rising 
generation of clerics has begun to insist more and more upon the 
necessity of this professional exclusiveness, and desires to claim 
for itself the privileges of a cas¢e. It shaves off its nascent whiskers 
and glories in a stubby cheek ; it dresses in a hideous garment half 
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petticoat, half frock, for the most part abominably ill made; above 
all, it ‘rumples about its bullet head a slovenly abomination called a 
wide-awake, as if that would preserve it from all suspicion of being 
sleepy and stupid, and it adopts a tone and a vocabulary which shall 
be distinctive and as far as possible from the speech of ordinary 
Englishmen. ‘ We must close up our ranks,’ said one of them to me, 
*close up our ranks and present a united front, and show the world 
that we are prepared to hang together, act together, march together. 
We have been atoms too long; we want coherence, my dear sir—co- 
herence. We are moving towards the general adoption of the 
Catholic cassock!’ ‘Do you mean to say,’ I answered, ‘that you 
will persist in sporting that emasculated felt turbanette till you 
arrive at the general adoption of the cassock? Then, in the name 
of all the lines of beauty, on with the cassock, but away with the wide- 
awake!’ I’m afraid my young friend was hurt; suspected me of some 
covert profanity, and deplored my fragrant want of esprit de corps. 
And yet I have been almost a worshipper of Burke from my boy- 
hood, and was early so impregnated with the fundomental positions 
of the Thoughts on the Causes of our present Discontents that, if I 
only coudd choose my party, I should follow my leader to prison or to 
death, and do his bidding, avdpewws xat picavta, never looking behind 
me. Unhappily in matters political the curse of a flabby amorphous 
eclecticism is upon too many of us; watching the conflict of prin- 
ciples or policies in adazed and bewildered frame of mind, we persuade 
ourselves that we are philosophically impartial when we are‘only in- 
dolently indifferent. ‘Which train are you going by, sir—up or 
down?’ ‘I'll wait and see!’ And both engines rush out and leave 
the unhappy vacillator to his reveries, till by-and-by the platform is 
cleared and the station is shut up for the night, and there is no 
moon and no stars and no shelter, and the gas lamps are turned down 


‘and the wind is rising. 


But ever since I have, so to speak, taken the shilling and entered 
the Church’s service and put myself under orders, I have loyally 
stood up for my cloth, and I am quite willing to hear the reproaches 
of that service where there are any to bear. We clergy get a good 
deal of stupid and very vulgar ridicule hurled at us, and we can- 
mot very well retaliate. It is a case of Athanasius contra mundum. 
The ‘word’ is very big and rather unassailable, and we of the 
minority are apt to assume that we can afford to hold our peace, that 
we gain by turning the right cheek to him who smites us on the left, 
and that we should lose by giving a foul-mouthed liar and coward a 
drubbing and tossing him into the horse-pond. We stand upon the 
defensive. We have hardly any other choice. But it is rather try- 


ing to have to answer for all the sins, negligences, and ignorances, 


the follies and the bad taste of all who wear the wide-awake. 


As far as the instances of downright wickedness and immorality: 
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go, I think nobody will pretend that any class in the community can 
show such a clean bill of health as the clergy. As I look around. me 
upon my clerical brethren of all ages and all opinions, I can honestly 
say I do not know one of them whose daily life is not free from 
reproach or suspicion. During all my life I have never myself 
known more than one beneficial clergyman who was aj] real black 
sheep. That there are such men of course I cannot doubt, but 
their aggregate number constitutes, 1 am sure, a very small percent- 
age of the class which they disgrace by being included init. Surely it 
is very trying and very irritating to have such instances brought up 
against you, not as exceptions, but as examples of the general rule. 
Our Nonconformist neighbours know all about such cases, and cannot 
understand why they should exist. They know that a Wesleyan or 
a Congregational mifister who should underlie any grave suspicion 
would infallibly disappear from the neighbourhood in a week. 
Why should the rector of X., whose intemperance has been clearly 
proved, be allowed to return to his parish after his term of suspension, 
and begin again to minister among the same people whose sense of 
decency he has outraged till it was past all bearing? You tell your 
Nonconformist friend that it cannot be helped because the reverend 
sot has got a freehold in his benefice. ‘Oh, it can’t be helped, can’t it?’ 
he answers ; ‘that’s it, is it? The law ain’t to blame, and the bishop 
ain’t to blame, and the churchwardens ain’t to blame, and, according 
to that, the parson ain’t to blame neither, except that the old fool’s 
been and got found out.’ These people know that such scandals are 
impossible at the chapels; they are not impossible at the churches ; 
that the deacons, and the elders, and the conference, or whatever the 
power may be that keeps up the discipline, comes down with swift 
severity in the one case, and the rural dean and archdeacons and the 
bishops are all but powerless in the other. In many cases the influ- 
-ence of a bad example or the memory of a shameful reputation is 
avoided by giving an incumbent indefinite leave of absence; but this 
is, after all, only a confession of weakness, and the fact that the parson 
still takes the income of the benefice, though his work is done by 
another, that itself is a scandal. Ecclesiastical reformers, lay or 
clerical, who stop short of dealing with the subject of the parson’s 
freehold are merely hacking and lopping the branches in the vain 
hope of saving the tree. If the thing is rotten, let it die placidly, or 
* let it be cut down bravely. Where you have not the pluck to do the 
-one thing, why fidget about the other ? 

Happily, however, we are not much troubled with ‘ criminous 
-clerks,’ we country parsons. The regular out-and-out bad ones 
usually retire into holes and corners, and they are but few and far 
between. We hear of them much more from our Meetingers than from 
-any one else. The Meetinger keeps himself posted up with the last 
-clerical escapade, and fires it off, at us when he gets a chance, and 
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the old argument has to be gone over again, and the parson goes 
home feeling that he was born to be badgered, and that he must 
expect it even to the end of the world. 

It may seem strange to the inexperienced, but it is none the less 
true, that we suffer a great deal more from the best of our burden 
than we do from the worst. They are the over-zealous who are deter- 
mined to change the face of the world and revolutionise society and 
reform everything and improve everybody, and who cannot leave things 
alone to develop and grow, who make their fellow-creatures’ lives a 
burden to them. When we are young we have such unbounded faith 
in ourselves, and such unbounded ignorance and inexperience. The 
world is all before us, and all to conquer and remodel; our seniors 
are sad fogeys, so slow, so stiff, so cautious. There is so much dust 
everywhere and upon everything. Our brooms are so new, so swishy, 
and our arms so strong. We have our wits about us, and our senses 
all keen and sharp. We find it hard to believe that we have not been 
called into being to do a great deal of sweeping and getting rid of 
cobwebs. I love to see the young fellows all bubbling over with 
energy, and all aflame with fiery zeal ; I would not have it otherwise. 
God bless them, say I, but they do rout us about very uncomfortably, 
and they are very foolish. It was only the other day that I was asked 
to go and visita church to which a very hurricane of a man had 
been recently appointed, and which he had already set himself to 
restore. He knew no more about church architecture than I do about 
Sanscrit, and less about history than I do about chemistry. He had 
a small army of bricklayers picking and slopping about the sacred’ 
edifice, tearing down this and digging up that and smalming over the 
other. : 

And this reverend worthy had not even consulted the parish 
clerk! ‘Of course you have had a faculty for all this,’ I suggested. 

‘NotI! Faculty indeed! I have to save all the expense I can. 
I have made up my mind to have nothing whatever to do with any 
officials or professionals of any sort or kind ; I’m my own architect !’ 

Now, if a man chooses to be his own tailor, nobody will be much 
the worse and nobody will much care ; but when a man sets himself to 
“ restore’ a church by the light of nature, it is a much more serious 
matter, and it is almost beyond belief what a brisk and bouncing 


young fellow, with the best intentions, and an immeasurable fund of , 


ignorance to fall back upon, can do without any one interfering with 
him. You tell him he’ll get into a scrape—that the bishop will be- 
down upon him—that there are such things as law courts. He 
smiles the benevolent smile of superior wisdom, and dashes on with 
heroic valour. If he calls himself a Ritualist, he gets rid of the 
Jacobean pulpit, or the royal arms, or the ten commandments, and 
sets up a construction which he calls a reredos, all tinsel and putty 
and papier mdaché, hurls away the old pews before you know where 
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you are, nails the brasses to the walls, sets up a lectern, and intones 
the service, keeping well within the chancel, from which he firmly 
banishes all worshippers who are not males. As for that gallery at 
the west end where the singers used to sit for a couple of centuries, 
and never failed to take their part with conscious pride in their own 
performances, that is abomination in his eyes—that must go of course, 
‘to throw out the belfry arch, you see, and to bring the ringers into 
closer connection with the worship of the sanctuary.’ ‘I love to see 
the bell ropes,’ said one of these dear well-meaning young clergymen 
to me. ‘They are a constant lesson and reminder to us, my friend. 
Did you ever read Durandus on Symbolism? That is a very precious 
observation of his, that a bell rope symbolisis humility—it always 
hangs down.’ 

But if an energetic young reformer calls himself an Evangelical, 
he is, if possible, a more dangerous innovator than the other. Then 
the axes and hammers come in with a vengeance. None of your pagan 
inscriptions for him, teaching false doctrine and popery. None of 
your Orate pro anima, none. of your crosses and remains of 
frescoes on his walls; St. Christopher with the Child upon his 
shoulder wading through the stream, St. Sebastian stuck all over 
with arrows, or St. Peter with those very objectionable keys. As for 
the rood screen, away with it! Are we not all kings and priests? If 
you must have a division between the chancel and the nave, set up 
the pulpit there, tall, prominent, significant ; and if the preacher can’t 
be heard, then learn the lesson which our grandfathers taught us, and 
let there be a sounding board. 

The serious part of all this passionate meddling with the status 
quo ante is that any young incumbent can come in and play the 
wildest havoc with our old churches without anyone interfering with 
him. The beneficed cleric is master of the situation, and is fright- 
fully more so now that Church rates have been abolished than. he 
was before. It is no one’s interest to open his mouth; is he not 
inducted into possession of the sacred building, and is he not there- 
fore tenant for life of the freehold? As long as he makes himself 
liable for all the expense, it is surely better to let him have his way. 
‘I ain’t a going to interfere,’ says one after another ; and in six weeks 
a church which had ‘upon its walls and floors, upon its tower and its 
roof, upon its windows and its doors, upon its every stone and timber, 
the marks and evidences which constituted a continuous chronicle, 
picturing—not telling—a tale of the faith and hope, and folly and 
errors, and devotion and sorrow, and striving after a higher ideal and 
painful groping for more light in the gloom—a tale that goes back a 
thousand years, a tale of the rude forefathers of the village world which 
still regards the house of God as somehow its own—in six weeks, I 
say, all this is as effectually obliterated as if a ton of dynamite had 
been exploded in one of the vaults, and the genius of smugness had 
claimed the comminuted fragments as her own. 
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Then there is the mania for decorations too. I like to see them; 
I am sure the new fashion has been the occasion for awakening a great 
deal of interest in, and something approaching proud affection for, our 
old churches ; but here again people with every desire to be reverential 
and. do the right thing succeed amazingly in doing just the wrong one. 
Have I not. seen a most beautiful fourteenth-century rood screen lite- 
rally riddled with tin tacks and covered with various coloured paper 
roses, festooned in fluffy frills of some cheap material on which languid 
dandelions and succulent bluebells lolled damply at the Eastertide ? 
Next time I saw that exquisite work of art, lo! there was a St. 
Lawrence with his eye put out and two holes in his forehead, and 
between the lips of a St. Barbara, who for her loveliness might have 
been painted by Carlo Crivelli, there protruded a bent nail which 
looked for all the world like an old tobacco pipe. We can ‘ restore’ 
that precious rood screen or repair the damage wrought in an hour 
hy the decorators turned loose into that meek littie church a year 
ago? 

I think the average laymen who live in the towns can have 
very little notion of what the parson suffers when he finds 
himself turned into a church in which he has to officiate for the rest 
of his life, and which his predecessor has mauled and mangled and 
murdered, leaving no more life in it than there is among the wax 
figures at Madame Tussaud’s. ‘ But do not these rash and furious 
young zealots of whom you have spoken burn their fingers some- 
times, and does not the bishop sometimes come down upon them?’ 
Yes! very often, after the mischief has been done. I knew one 
monster who upon his glebe had some seven of the noblest oak trees in 
the county-of Norfolk. Zucus ligna was his view of the case, and he 
sold them all. Down they came every tree of them. Some said he 
wanted to see how the landscape would look without them, some 
that he wanted to go to Norway, and there are plenty of trees there. 
The patron of the living called that man to account, and I am told 
made him disgorge the proceeds of his ill-gotten gains; and the 
bishop is generally believed to. have sent him a mandate to put 
back those trees in their former position. But that clerical monster, 
though he plays the fiddle to put Amphion to shame, has never 
learnt Amphion’s tune or cared to charm back the giant vegetables 
that were once the pride and glory of the countryside. In the days 
when the wicked received their reward in this world a thousand evil- 
doers have been hanged for crimes incomparably less injurious to the 
community: at, large than that which lies to the charge of this reverend 
sinner ; but he enjoys the income of his benefice to this day, and 
grows willows instead of oaks, not to turn to the use which Timon 
recommended to one of his visitors, but to turn into cash; -for they 
grow fast, and the manufacturers of cricket bats are hard put to it to 
supply the demand for their wares. 
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What we want is to make it at. least a misdemeanour punishable by 
imprisonment for the parson to touch the fabric of the church under 
any circumstances whatever, except with the consent and under the 
license of some external authority. But that implies that the owner- 
ship of the church should no longer be vested in a corporation sole. 
It brings us again face to face with the whole question of the parson’s 
freehold, and how long is that mischievous legal fiction—which is, 
however, a very stubborn legal fact—to be endured ? 

If | were to go on in this vein, and dwell upon all the parson has 
to suffer from his predecessors—the man who built the house two 
miles from the parish church, the man who added to it to find room 
for a score of pupils, the man who loved. air, or the man who loved 
water, or the man who loved society, or the man who bred horses, or 
the man who turned the rectory into a very lucrative lunatic asylum 
—I should tire out my reader’s patience, and the more so that there 
are other trials about which it is advisable that I should utter my 
querulous wail. 

I know one clergyman who, though ordained some forty years 
ago, has never written or preached a sermon in his life; but I only 
know one. His is perhaps a unique case. As a rule, we all begin by 
being curates— that is, we begin by learning our business as sub- 
ordinates. It would be truer to say we used to begin that way ; 
but subordination is dying out all over the world, and in the 
ministry of the Church of England subordination is a virtue which is 
in articulo mortis. Nowadays a young fellow at twenty-three, who 
has become a reverend gentleman for just a week, poses at once as the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the whole human race. He poses 
as a great teacher. It ‘is not only that he delivers the oracles with 
authoritative sententiousness from the tripod, but he has no doubts 
and no hesitation about anything in earth or heaven. He fortifies 
himself with a small collection of brand-new words which you, poor 
ignorant creature, don’t know the meaning of. You feel rather ‘ out 
of it’ when he gravely calls your gloves Mannaries (he does not 
wear them), and your dressing-gown a /oderis; expresses his 
mournful regret that there is no Scuophylacium in the Presbytery, 
nor any Bankers on the walls; gently admonishes you for standing 
bareheaded by the grave at your time of life, when prudence would 
suggest, and ecclesiastical, precedent would recommend, the use of the 
Anabata; tells you he always goes about with a Zo/wm under his arm, 
and a Virge in his right hand. When he vanishes you slyly peep into 
your Du Cange, but the Bankers are quite too much for you. Iam 
not much more ignorant than other men of my age, but I never did 
pretend to omniscience, and when I don’t know a thing I am not 
ashamed of asking questions. But our modern curates never ask 
questions. ‘Inquire within upon everything’ seems to be stamped 
upon every line of their placid faces. When I was a young curate I 
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was very shy and timid, and held my dear rector in some awe. It 
might have been hoped that as the years went by I should have 
grown out of this weakness—but no! I am’ horribly afraid of the 
curates now. I dare hardly open my mouth before my superiors, 
and that they are my superiors I should not for a moment ‘presume 
to question. I know my place, and I tremble lest [ should betray 
my silliness by speaking unadvisedly with my lips. ll this is very 
trying to a man who will never see sixty again. The hoary head is 
no crown at all to the eyes of the young and learned. They don’t 
yet cry out at me, ‘Go up, thou baldhead,’ but I can’t help suspect- 
ing that they’re only waiting to do it sooner or later. For myself | 
have, unfortunately, never been able to afford to engage the services 
of a clergyman who should assist me in my ministrations. So much 
the worse for me, and so much the worse for my parish. When | 
am no longer able to do my own pastoral work, I shall feel the pinch 
of poverty; but I am resolved to be very meek to my curate when 
he shall vouchsafe to take me under his protection. I will doas I 
am told. 

It is a very serious fact, however, which we cannot but think of 
without anxiety, that since the Curate Market rose, as it did some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, there has been a large incursion of young 
men into the ministry of the Church of England who are not gentle- 
men by birth, education, sentiment, or manners, and who bring into 
the profession (regarded as a mere profession) no capital of any sort 
—no capital I mean of money, brains, culture, enthusiasm, or force of 
character. This is bad enough, but there is a worse behind it. 
These young curates almost invariably marry, and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first. My friends assure me, and my 
observation confirms it, that the domestic career of these young 
people is sometimes very pathetic. Sanguine, affectionate, simple- 
minded and childlike, they learn the hard lessons of life all too 
late, and their experience comes to them, as Coleridge said, ‘like 
the stern lights of a ship, throwing a glare only upon the path 
behind.” When their children come upon them with the usual 
rapidity, it is but rarely that we country parsons keep these married 
curates among us. They emigrate into the towns for the sake of 
educating their progeny, or because they soon find out that there is 
no hope of preferment for them among the villages. When there 
is no family, or when the bride has brought her spouse some small 
accession of income, the couple stay where they are for years till 
somebody gives them a small living, and there they do as others do. 
But in the first exuberance of youth, and when the youthful pair are 
highly delighted with the position that has been acquired, Ae is 
profoundly impressed’ with the sense of his importance, and she 
exalted at the notion of having married a ‘clergyman and a gentle- 
man ;’ 4e is apt to be stuck up, and she is very apt to be huffy. It’s 
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bad enough to be associated officially with an underbred man, but 
it’s a great deal worse to find yourself brought into social relations, 
which cannot be avoided, with an underbred woman. The curate’s 
wife is sometimes a very dreadful personage, but then most dreadful 
when she is a ‘young person’ of your own parish who has angled for 
the clerical stickleback and landed him. 

The Rev. Percy De la Pole was a courtly gentleman, sensitive, 
fastidious, and just a trifle, a little trifle, distant in his demeanour. 
His curate, the Rev. Giles Goggs, was a worthy young fellow enough, 
painstaking and assiduous, anxious to do his duty, and not at all 
airified. We all liked him till Rebecca Busk overcame him. Mr. 
De la Pole was cautious and reserved by temperament; but who has 
never committed a mistake? In an evil hour—how could he have 
been so imprudent?—he gently warned the curate against the wiles 
of Miss Busk and her family, telling him that she was far from being 
a desirable match, and going to the length of saying plainly that she 
was making very indelicate advances. ‘All that may be quite true,’ 
replied Mr. Goggs, ‘but I am sure you will soon change your opinion. 
I come in now to let you know that I am engaged to be married to 
Miss Busk.’ From that day our reverend neighbour had so bad a time 
of it that it is commonly believed his valuable life was shortened by 
his sufferings. I am afraid some people behaved very cruelly, for 
they could not help laughing. Mrs. Goggs took her revenge in the 
most vicious way. On all public occasions she clasped the rector’s 
arm and looked up in his face with the tenderest interest. She 
tripped across lawns at garden parties to pluck him by the sleeve, 
screamed out with shrill delight when he appeared, called him her 
dear old father confessor, giggled and smirked and patted him, and 
fairly drove him out of the place at last by finding that he had twice 
preached borrowed sermons, and keeping the discovery back till the 
opportune moment arrived, when, at a large wedding party, she 
shook her greasy little ringlets at him with a wicked laugh, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Ah! you dear old slyboots, when you can speak like that, 
why do you preach the Penny Pulpit tous?’ The wretched victim 
could not hold up his head after that, and when a kind neighbour 
strongly advised him to dismiss the curate whose wife was unbearable, 
the broken-down old gentleman feebly objected. ‘My dear friend, 
I may have an opportunity of getting preferment for Mr. Goggs 
some day, but in the meantime I have no power to send away my 
curate because his wife—well, because his wife is not nice.’ 

It often happens that the parson has to go away from his parish 
for some months, and he finds considerable difficulty in getting any 
one to take charge of it during his absence. At the eleventh hour 
he is compelled to take the last chance applicant. And behold, he 
and his parishioners are given over to a /ocum tenens. This is 
nothing more than saying that he, has put himself into the power of 
@ man with a loose end. 
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When the worthy rector of Corton-in-the-Brake had reached his 
fiftieth year, he obtained an. accession of fortune and gave out that 
he intended to marry. He furnished his house anew at a great 
expense, and found no difficulty in getting a wife. Then he vowed 


-that he would go to the south of France for the winter, and get 


a curate. He was a prim and punetilious personage, and he did 
not mean to. deal shabbily with his substitute. But two things 
he insisted on: first, that this /ocum. tenmens should be married, 
and secondly that he should be childless. He got exactly the 
right man at last, a scholarly, well-dressed, and evidently accom- 
plished gentleman, who spoke of Mrs. Connor with respectful con- 
fidence and affection, who had been married ten years, and had no 
family, who made no difficulties’ except that the stables were, he 
feared, inconveniently too small, but he would make shift. With a 
mind relieved and a blissful honeymoon before him, the Rev. John 
Morris set out for Nice—in the days when the railway system was 
not as complete as now—and the Rev. Mr, Connor arrived at the 
rectory the next Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Connor came too, with 
Jourteen brindled bulldogs. This was her specialty, and she gave 
her whole mind to keeping the breed pure and making large sums 
by every litter. During the following week appeared seven pupils, 
the rejected of the several public schools, who were committed to 
the care of Mr. Connor to be kept out of their parents’ sight and 
to ‘prepare for the University.’ Mrs. Connor kept no female 
servants. Not a woman or a girl dared pass the rectory gate. 
The Connors had a man cook and men housemaids. The bulldogs 
would prowl about the neighbourhood in threes and fours with a 
slow shuffling trot, sniffing, growling, turning their hideous blood- 
shot eyes at you, undecided whether or not to tear you limb from 
limb, and then passing on with menacing contempt. Sometimes 
there were rumours of horrible fights; no one dared to separate the 
brutes except Mrs. Connor. Once the two mightiest of the bulldogs 
got ‘locked,’ as the head mam expressed it. ‘What did you do?’ 
‘Do? Why I shrook out to Billy to hang on, and I called the 
Missus, and she gave ’em the hot un, and they gave in!’ The Aot 
un turned out to be a thin bar of steel with a wooden handle which 
was always kept ready for use in the kitchen fire, and which Mrs. 
Connor had her own method of applying red hot so as to paralyse the 
canine culprit without blemishing him, But imagine the condition 
of that newly furnished parsonage when the poor rector came back 
to his home. : 

It is easy for everybody else to look only at the ludicrous side, 
but the clerical sufferer has.to bear the real bitterness. of such an ex- 
perience, and to him the mere damage to his property is the least 
part of the business. Everybody says sulkily, ‘Why were we left to 
such a man as that?’ For the country parson has to answer for all 
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the sins and shortcomings of those whom he leaves to represent him- 
self; all their indiscretions, their untidiness, their careless reading, 
their bad preaching, their irreverence or their foolery, their timidity 
or their violence, their ignorance or their escapades. One man is 
horribly afraid of catching the measles; another ‘has never been 
accustomed to cows’ and will not go where they are; a third is a 
woman-hater, and week by week bawls out strong language against 
the other sex beginning with Eden and ending with Babylon. The 
absentee returns to find everything has been turned topsy-turvy. The 
locum tenens has set everyone by the ears, altered the times of service, 
broken your pony’s knees, had your dog poisoned for howling at the 
moon, or kept a monkey in your drawing-room. People outside 
laugh, but when you are the sufferer, and the conviction is forced upon 
you that harm has been done which you cannot hope to see repaired, 
you are not so likely to laugh as to do the other thing. 

Shall I go on to dwell upon the aggrieved parishioner, the 
amenities of the School Board, the anxieties of the school treat, the 
scenes at the meetings of the Poor-law guardians, the faithful laity 
who come to expostulate, to ask your views and to set you right? 
Shall I? Shall I dwell upon the occasional sermons which some 
delegate from some society comes and fulminates against you and 
your people? Nay! Silence on some parts of our experience is 
golden. 


When we have said all that need be said about the minor vexa- 
tions and worries which are incident to the country parson’s life, and 
which, like all men who live in isolation, he is apt to exaggerate, 
there is something still behind it all which only a few feel to be an 
evil at all, and which those who do feel, for many good reasons, are 
shy of speaking about ; partly because they know it to be incurable, 
partly because if they do touch upon it they are likely to be 
tabulated among the dissatisfied, or are credited with unworthy 
motives which they know in their hearts that they are not swayed 
by. 

That which really makes the country parson’s position a cheerless 
and trying one is its absolute fma/ity. Dante’s famous line ought to be 
carved upon the lintel of every country parsonage in England. When 
the new rector on his induction takes the key of the church, locks him- 
self in, and tolls the bell, it is his own passing bell that he is ringing. 
He is shutting himself out from any hope of a further career upon earth. 
He is a man transported for life, to whom there will come no reprieve. 
Whether he be the sprightly and sanguine young bachelor of twenty- 
four who takes the family living, or the podgy plebeian whose uncle 
the butcher has bought the advowson for a song, or the college 
tutor, fastidious, highly cultured, even profoundly learned, who has 
accepted university preferment, or the objectionable and quarrelsome 
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man, whom it was necessary to provide for by ‘sending into the 
country ’—be he who he may, gifted or very much the reverse, 
careless or earnest, slothful or zealous, genial, eloquent, wise and 
notoriously successful in his ministrations, or the veriest stick and 
humdrum that ever snivelled through a homily—from the day that 
he accepts a country benefice he is a shelved man, and is put upon 
the retired list as surely as the commander in the navy who dis- 
appears on half pay. I do not mean only that the country parson 
is never promoted to the higher dignities in the Church, or that 
cathedral preferment is very rarely bestowed upon him; but I do 
mean that he is never moved from the benefice in which he has once 
been planted. You may ply me with instances to the contrary 
here and there, but they are instances only numerous enough to 
illustrate the universality of the law which prevails—Once a country 
parson always a country parson; where he finds himself there he 
has to stay. 

As long as the patronage of ecclesiastical preferment in the Church 
of England remains in the hands it has remained in for a thousand 
years and more, and as long as the tenure of the benefice continues to 
be as it is and as it has been since feudal times, I can see no remedy 
and no prospect that things should go on otherwise than they do 
now. Give a man some future in whatever position you put him, and 
he will be content to give you all his best energies, his time, his 
strength, his fortune, in return for the chance of recognition that he 
may sooner or later reasonably look forward to; but there is no surer 
way of making the ablest man a /ainéant at the best, a soured and 
angry revolutionist at the second best, and something even more 
odious and degraded at the worst, than to shut him up in a cage like 
Sterne’s starling, and bid him sing gaily and hop briskly from perch 
to perch till the end of his days, with a due supply of sopped bread 
crumbs and hemp seed found for him from day to day, and a sight 
of the outer world granted him—through the bars. 

There is a something which appeals to our pity in every career 
manqué. The statesman who made one false step, the soldier who 
at the crisis of his life was out-generalled, the lawyer who began so 
well but who proved not quite strong enough for the strain he had 
to bear—we meet them now and then where we should least have 
expected to find them, the obliterated heroes of the hour, and we 
say with a kindly sigh, ‘This man might have had another chance.’ 
But each of these has had his chance; they have worked up to a 
position and have forfeited it when it has been proved they were in 
the wrong place; they have gone into the battle of life, and the 
fortune of war has gone against them; tried by the judgment of 
that world which is so ‘cold to all that might have been,’ they have 
been found wanting ; they have had to step aside, and make way for 
abler men than themselves. But up and down the land in remote 
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country parsonages—counting by the hundreds—there are to be found 
those who have never had, and never will have, any chance at all of 
showing what stuff is in them—men of real genius shrivelled, men 
of noble intellect, its expansion arrested, men fitted to lead and rule, 
men of force of character and power of mind, who from the day that 
they entered upon the charge of a rural parish have had never a 
chance of deliverance from 

The dull mechanic pacing to and fro, 

The set grey life and apathetic end. 
You might as well expect from such as these that they should be 
able to break away from their surroundings, or fail to be dwarfed and 
cramped by them, as expect that Robinson Crusoe should develop into 
a sagacious politician. 

‘Pathos,’ did I say? How often have I heard the casual visitor 
to our wilds exclaim with half-incredulous wonder, ‘ What, ‘shat 
Parkins? Why, he used to walk the streets of Camford like a god! 
He carried all before him. The younger dons used to say the world 
was at his feet—a ball that he might kick over what goal he might 
please to choose. And was that other really the great Dawkins, 
whose lectures we used to hear of with such envy, we of St. Chad’s 
College, who had to content ourselves with little Smug’s platitudes ? 
Dawkins! How St. Mary’s used to be crowded when he preached ! 
Old Dr. Stokes used to say Dawkins had too much fire and enthu- 
siasm for Oxbridge. He called him Savonarola, and he meant it for 
asneer. And that’s Dawkins! How are the mighty fallen!’ 

I lay innocent traps for my casuals now and then, when I can 
persuade some of the effaced. ones to come and dine with us, but it is 
often just a little too sad. They are like the ghosts of the heroic dead. 
Men of sixty, old before their time; the broad massive brow, with the 
bar of Michael Angelo, is there, but—the eyes that used to flash and 
kindle have grown dim and sleepy, those lips that curled with such 
fierce scorn, or quivered with such glad playfulness or subtle drollery 
—it seems as if it were yesterday—have become stiff and starched. 
Poverty has come and hope has gone. Dawkins knew so little about 
the matter that he actually believed he only required to get a pied 
@ terre such as a college living would afford him, and a (nominal) 
income of 7oo/. a year, and there would be a fresh world to conquer 
as easy to subdue as the old Academic -world which was under 
his feet. Poor Dawkins! Poor Parkins! Poor any one who finds 
himself high and dry some fine morning on his island home, 
while between him and the comrades who helped him to his fate 
the distance widens; for him there is no escape, no sailing back. 
There are the fruits of the earth, and the shade of the trees, and the 
wreckage of other barks that have stranded there; but there is no to- 
morrow with a different promise from to-day’s, nor even another islet 
to look to when this one has been made the most of and explored, 
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only the resource of acquiescence as he ‘muses on ‘the things that 
were, 
Gazing far out foamward. 


Such men as these I have in my mind were never meant to be 
straitened and poor. They never calculated upon six or eight children 
who have to be educated ; the real dreariness of the prospect, its .crush- 
ing unchangeableness only gradually reveals itself to them ; they shut 
their eyes not so much because they will not as because they cannot 
believe that such as they have no future. Their first experience of 
life led up to the full conviction that character and brain-power 
must sooner or later bring a man to the first rank—what did it 
matter where a man cast anchor for a time? So they burnt their 
ships bravely, ‘hope like a fiery column before them, the dark side 
not yet turned.’ But suppose there was no scope for the brains and 
consequently no demand for them? We in the wilderness have 
abundance of butter and eggs, but cep these commodities long 
enough, and they infalliby grow a trifle stale. 

People say with some indignation, ‘What a pity, what a shame, 
that Parkins and Dawkins should be buried as they are!’ No, that 
is not the shame nor the pity ; the shame is that, being buried, they 
should have no hope of being dug up again. Yonder splendid 4arva 
may potentially be a much more splendid émago ; let it bury itself by 
all means, but do not keep it for ever below ground. Do not say to 
it, ‘Once there, you must stop there, there and there only. For such 
as you there shall be no change, your resting place shall inevitably 
be your grave.’ , 

But if it be a melancholy spectacle to see the wreck of a man of 
great intellect and noble nature, whom banishment in his prime and 
poverty in his old age have blighted, scarcely less saddening is the 
sight of the active and energetic young man of merely ordinary 
abilities to whom a country living has come in his youth and vigour, 
and once for all has stunted his growth and extinguished his ambition. 
There is no man more out of place and who takes longer to fit into 
his place than the worthy young clergyman who has been ordained 
to a town curacy, kept for four or five years at all the routine work 
of a large town parish, worked and admirably organised as—thank 
God !—most large town parishes are, and who, at eight or nine and 
twenty, is dropped down suddenly into a small village, and told that 
there he is to live and die. He does not know a horse from a cow. 
He has had his regular work mapped out for him by his superior 
officer as clearly as if he were a policeman. He has been part of a 
very complex machinery, religious, educational, eleemosynary. Every 
hour has been fully occupied, so occupied that he has lost all the habits 
of reading and study which he ever possessed. He has to preach at 
least one hundred sermons in the course.of the year, and there is not 
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a single one in his very small repertory that is in the least suitable 
for the new congregation; and for the first time in his life he finds 
himself called upon to stand alone with no one to consult, no one to 
lean on, no one to help him, and in so much a worse condition than 
the original’ Robinson Crusoe that the indigenous sons of the soil 
come and stare at him with an eye to their chances of getting a meal 
out of him, or making a meal off him, in the meantime doing, as the 
wicked always have done since the Psalmist’s days, making mouths 
at him and ceasing not ! 

Talk of college dons being thrown away upon a handful of 
bumpkins! You forget that the cultured Academic has almost always 
some resources within himself, some tastes, some pursuits; and if 
he spends too many hours in his library, at any rate his time does 
not hang heavily upon his hands. When he goes among his people 
he will always have something to tell them which they did not know 
before, and something to inquire of them which they will be glad to 
tell him about. But your young city curate pitchforked into a 
rural benefice when all his sympathies and habits and training are 
of the streets streety, is the most forlorn, melancholy, and dazed of all 
human creatures. An omnibus driver compelled to keep a light- 
house could scarcely be more deserving of our commiseration. Ask 
him in his moments <i candour and depression, when he realizes that 
he has reached the limit of his earthly hopes, when he has been in his 
parsonage long enough to know that he will never leave it for any other 
cure, when he realises that he must (by the nature of the case, and 
by the unalterable law which prevails for such as he) wax poorer and 
poorer year by year, and that men may come and men may go, but 
he will stay where he jis till he drops—ask him what he thinks of 
the bliss of a country living, its independence, its calm, its sweetness, 
its security, above all, ask him whether he does not think the great 
charm of his position is that he can never be turned out of it, and 
i think you will find some of these young fellows impatiently giving 
you just the answer you did of expect. I am sure you will find 
some among them who will reply: ‘It is a useful life for a time. It 
is a happy life for a time. Fora time there is a joy in the country 
parson’s life which no other life can offer; but we have come to see 
that this boasted fixity of tenure is the weak point, not the strong 
one ; it is movement we want among us, not stagnation ; the Parson’s 
Freehold is a fraud.’ 

Our vehement , young friends in the first warmth of their conver- 
sion to new ideas are apt to express themselves with more force than 
elegance, and to push their elders somewhat rudely from behind. 
But they mean what they say, and I am glad they are coming to 
think as they do. As for us, the veterans who have lived through 
sixty summers and more, there is no cloud of promise for us in the 
horizon. We are not the men who have anything to gain by any 
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change; we know the corner of the churchyards where our bones. 
will lie. We do not delude ourselves; some of us never looked for 
any career when we retired into the wilderness. We asked for a 
refuge only, and that we have found. 

Oh, Hope of all the ends of the earth, is it a small thing that for 
the remainder of our days we are permitted to witness for Thee 
among the poor and sad and lowly ones? 

But you, the strong and young and fervid, take heed how you 
leave the life of the camp, its stir and throb and discipline, too soon. 
Take heed now, before the time you join the reserve, only to discover 
too late that you are out of harmony with your surroundings, that 
you are fretting against the narrowness of inclosure within which 
you are confined, that there is for you no outlook—none—only a 
bear subsistence and a safe berth, as there is for other hulks laid up 
to rot at ease. If that discovery comes upon you soon enough, break 
away! Make the change that will not come, and leave others to 
chuckle over their fixity of tenure, and their security, and their 
trumpery boast that ‘no one can turn them out.’ But let us have 
your testimony before we part—you and we. Bear witness Yes or 
No! Has the consciousness of occupying a position from which you 
could never be removed raised you in your own estimation, or helped 
you for one single moment to do your duty? Has it never kept you 
down ! Frauds are for the weak, not for the strong—for the coward, 
not for the brave; they are for those who only live to rust at ease, as 
if to breathe were life; they are’ not for such as make the ventures 
of Faith, and help their brethren to overcome the world. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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MR. LECKY AND POLITICAL MORALITY. 


Ir affords me satisfaction to find that Mr. Lecky has not found it 
necessary to take exception to the chief part, and probably the most 
important part, of the paper in which I was allowed, two months ago, 
td touch upon the last published volumes of his history.. For in that 
paper I have supplied, and have supplied thus far without challenge, 
a demonstration from Mr. Pitt’s own correspondence that, in the 
earlier and wiser portion of his great career, his views of the best form 
of international arrangement between these two islands were based 
on the autonomy of Ireland, regulated in a manner essentially corre- 
sponding with that adopted in the defunct Bill, and the living and 
breathing policy, of the year 1886. 

It is as adebt of courtesy to me that Mr. Lecky has,' by way of 
exception, entered anew on the consideration of the passage of his 
history, in which he announced that the worst enormities of political 
corruption attaching to the eighteenth century fairly found their 
match in the offer of a Minister, on the occasion of a dissolution in 
the year 1874, to abolish the income tax.? But, had I known the 
way in which this friendly office was to be discharged, I should have 
been too happy, as far as I was myself concerned, to release him from 
any obligation to a further performance. For while retracting none, 
and qualifying none, of the feeble tributes which I endeavoured to 
pay to his conspicuous distinctions, I have still to lament that, instead 
of withdrawing, he multiplies accusations alike arbitrary and un- 
founded. Having wandered out of a province which he knows into 
one which he does not know, he seems to. suffer from an infirmity 
not unfrequently attaching to extremely clever men—this, namely, 
that when they have accidentally gone wrong, they can never find it 
out. 

I shall endeavour in this short. paper to distinguish between. the 
important. political issue raised between Mr. Lecky and myself, and 
the personal- charges with which he has embittered it. Of these 
charges I will dispose at once, and as briefly as possible. 

With regard to the dissolution of 1874, now dragged into the 
controversy, I am not at liberty to enter into the full particulars. 


1 Nineteenth Century, July 1887, p. 52. ' +». # Lecky, vol. vi. p. 300. 
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It is, however, totally untrue to say that it was due, in whole or in part, 
to any personal influence or pressure. To propose a dissolution is 
certainly the proper if not the exclusive duty of the Prime Minister. 
But, while this duty fell to me, the advice tendered to the Crown 
was tendered by the regular, and, I will add, the harmonious decision 
of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Lecky’s account of the pledge of 1853, which bound me not to 
miss an opportunity of repealing the income tax, is* that I ‘joined 
a ministry which had promised it should not be permanent.’ 

The Aberdeen Administration, of which I was an original member, 
had made no promise whatever on the permanency of the tax. It 
was'in order to avoid egotism that I recited with extreme brevity 
the pledge of 1853. I am now driven, however, reluctantly, into 
somewhat greater length. The great mission of that Government, as 
stated by the Prime Minister in the House of Lords, was to restore 
finance. The Tory party under the guidance of the Tory Govern- 
ment, and probably two-thirds of the Liberal party from conviction 
and preference, favoured the differentiation of the tax. The school 
‘of Peel was convinced that this meant financial confusion. The 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer was the post of danger. It was 
offered to me. I endeavoured to persuade my honoured friend Sir 
James Graham to take it. He had passed sixty, his health was no 
longer strong, and he declined. My first duty was to examine, with 
extreme labour, a subject which Mr. Lecky appears to comprehend by 
the facile method of innate ideas. My next was to ask the Cabinet 
to adopt a plan which handled the income tax in a manner known 
‘by us to be acceptable at the time to a very large majority of 
the House of Commons. My third was to propose the plan to 
Parliament. Parliament threw aside the ruinous scheme of differen- 
tiation, and also gave the tax not as before for one year, but for seven, 
upon an elaborate argument from the Government to show that in 
all likelihood the impost could be dispensed with at a future date. 
It was a bargain of honour with the House of Commons. It is in 
my view a little strange to find that I ought to have forgotten it. 
But is it not more-than a little strange that my censor should convey 
this doctrine in the name of political morality ? 

He sneers indeed at the long dormancy of the pledge through 
fourteen years. But the pledge was one wholly conditional on the 
power to fulfil it. If, as is the fact, there was no power to fulfil it 
before 1874, then this persistent recollection of an ancient debt 
ought rather to have been regarded by an historian’s scrupulosity and 
purity as a merit, than as a fault. 

The topics with which I have further to deal are rather historical 
than personal. I come, then, to a part of the history of the case as 
it stood at the election of 1874. Each elector was told that, %f he 

8 Nineteenth Century, July 1887, p. 53. 
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would support Mr. Gladstone, ‘each individual among them would be 
freed‘ from a specific pecuniary burden.’* ‘If Mr. Gladstone won the 
day, the income tax would cease.’ Mr. Lecky evidently supposes that 
the election was fought between Liberals offering, and Tories refusing, 
the repeal of the income tax. But this supposed historical fact is. 
a pure historical fiction. The offer made on Saturday in the name 
of the Liberal Government was met on Monday by the leader of the 
Opposition with the statement, that he and his friends had always. 
been for the repeal of the income tax. Therefore, as to their 
promises, both parties stood upon the same footing. Mr. Lecky is at 
liberty, I think, to blame us for having forced this offer from the 
Tories. But he has not done so. As to the election, he has stated 
that it was fought upon an issue, on which it was not fought. As 
to the promises, we were denied the opportunity of fulfilling. Our 
opponents had the opportunity given them by their accession to power, 
and did not fulfil, Our public censor has not a word to say against 
those who promised and did not perform, but he matches with 
the highest immoralities of the last century the case of those, or at 
least of him, who was denied the opportunity of performing. 

It was of course to be foreseen that the Opposition would not be 
behind us in undertaking the repeal of the tax. Accordingly, on the 
24th of January, in my election address, I had in advance stated my 
hope, with respect to the contemplated work, that ‘undertaken and 
performed I trust it will be whether by us or by others.’ That which 
it was rational to forecast was this. That our thrust at the income 
tax would be seconded by a blow from the other side; that the 
two, between them, would strike it dead; and that we. might thus 
secure for the nation relief from the most demoralising of all imposts, 
a readjustment of taxation perhaps the largest and most effective ever 
known, and a constraint to public economy far more effective than any 
amount of honest intention on the part of a minister or a ministry 
could supply. 

Mr. Lecky observes that at the period of the election, while pro- 
mising in terms to propose the repeal of the income tax, I said no 
more of a compensating charge on property, than that such a charge 
ought to be made in some shape and ‘to some considerable and equit- 
able extent.’ He is right. And I was wrong in saying he had sup- 
pressed my proposal to enlarge the death duties. What I announced 
was, it appears, no more than this: that on the repeal of the tax pro-. 
perty ought, in lieu of it, to be further charged ‘ to some considerable 
and equitable extent,’ and this it was which Mr. Lecky overlooked.. 
He holds * that there ought to have been joined with the announcement, 
of the repeal a ‘clear and definite statement of equivalent burdens: 
to be imposed.’ 


4 Nineteenth Century, July, p. 52. 5 Ibid. p. 54. 6 Tbid. p. 53. 
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Now in the ‘first place there were no such ‘equivalent burdens’ 
to be imposed. The estimated surplus was equal to the proceeds of 
the tax, each being between five and six millions. For purposes 
purely fiscal, the tax might (as was the case in 1845) have been re- 
moved without causing a deficit. But the largeness of the surplus 
offered an opportunity for a greater financial reform than had or has 
ever at any one period been feasible ; and for great further relief, with 
new taxation equivalent not to the income tax but to that further 
relief. Now I confidently state that the disclosure of the particulars 
of- the plan would have been both wholly novel, and in the highest 
degree mischievous to the public interest. 

“To announce to the nation the repeal of the income tax involved 
no danger of public mischief, because it did not enable individuals 
to. work in any particular manner against the public interest. To 
have named the enlargement of the death duties would not have been 
so absolutely safe, as it might have suggested to individuals here and 
there the alteration of testamentary arrangements in order to evade 
the change. It was, therefore, better not to name them, but only to 
sketch the substitution in general terms. A far more conclusive 
consideration, however, was this: that, if one substituted tax had been 
named, it-would have been hard to resist that disclosure of the entire 
scheme, which I now find might, like a lightning conductor, have 
drawn off part, at least, of Mr. Lecky’s displeasure. For that scheme 
included, as was announced in my address of Jan. 24, 1874, marked 
relief to the general consumer. That is to say, it was intended to 
propose large alterations of indirect taxation. But, as is well known to 
all persons conversant with such matters, announcements of changes in 
the duties on great articles of consumption cannot be made until the 
actual moment comes for putting them in force, as they would afford 
opportunity for wholesale gains at the public charge. On this account, 
though Mr. Lecky has evidently made his suggestion in a spirit of 
uninformed benevolence, I have stated that it was wholly out of the 
question. 

The real issue, however, between Mr. Lecky and myself is much 
wider than the vindication of a particular minister or ministry in 
regard to a particular occasion. It is of the utmost public interest, 
and therefore warrants some remark. We are told that the people 
ought not to be invited at an election to vote upon taxes. And yet 
the original, primary, and perpetual duty of our Parliaments has 
been to grant taxes, and to make them the fewest and the least 
injurious they could. Mr. Lecky thinks that the elector should never 
vote with any view to the alleviation of his burdens; for it disparages 
his lofty function. Such is the way in which gentlemen, to whom the 
payment of taxes is a secondary matter, dispose of the interest of the 
nation in good and thrifty government. Just so, in regard to the 
sufferings of the electors from open voting, it was urged that they 
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ought to bear those sufferings cheerfully as offerings to duty. .To 
preach high doctrines of this kind is a very cheap method of attain- 
ing at once the summits of virtue and the pleasures of self-com- 
placency. But politicians know that the large majority of men find 
it very difficult to live. They ought, then, to have every opportunity 
given them for the diminution of that difficulty through public thrift; 
and this not least through the repeal of any tax which, by the re- 
markable facilities it has offered for extending charge, has been, and 
I fear ever will be, an engine of public extravagance. 

The elections of 1841 and 1847 were fought upon direct issues 
of pecuniary gain and loss by the repeal, the maintenance, and the 
restoration of the corn tax. And when, in 1852, the Tory Ministry 
resorted to a dissolution, the nation was informed from authority 
that the Government would bring forward measures of which one 
part would redress the grievances of the cultivators of the soil, and 
other parts would relieve every class in the country by introducing 
improved principles of taxation.’ From first to.last, money, money, 
money, was the burden of the only song, which at that time com- 
manded the ears of the agriculturist.- Nor did any one contend that 
promises of pecuniary relief were in principle illegitimate and 
corrupt. They are full of danger. They should be watched with 
vigilance, and tested, as to their feasibility and utility, with great 
severity. These cautions, which Mr. Lecky seems to think it a 
peculiarity of his own to have inculcated,® are among the merest 
commonplaces of politics. The doctrine of Mr. Lecky would seem 
to preclude even the mention of gains by economy, as well as gains 
by repeal of taxes. But my contention is that the promise of January 
1874 was prompted on the one hand by the most cogent motives of 
honour and public policy for making it, and attended on the other 
with every incident of time and circumstance which could neutralise 
the dangers specially inherent in this class of subjects; especially 
with the very best of all securities, the absolute and inexorable neces- 
sity of immediate redemption. 

The sum of the matter, then, is this. 

The election of 1874 was not fought between two parties, one 
surrendering and the other upholding the income tax, but between 
two parties both approving the repeal, while one of them claimed the 
additional credit of having been always opposed to the tax. 

There was nothing novel or peculiar in referring to the nation 
at an election a great subject of financial readjustment. 

The Budget of the year was not made known in an address or 
speech at the election, because such a proceeding would have been 
wantonly and grossly injurious to the public interest. 

™ Speech of Mr. Disraeli at Aylesbury, July 16, 1852. 
§ Nineteenth Century, July 1887, p. 54. 
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While each party struggled for its own success, the Liberal 
. party strove to insure that, whether it were successful or defeated, 
the tax should be repealed. 

The repeal of the tax, however, was only one principal item in a 
great financial settlement, rendered possible by previous reductions, 
and bya surplus equal to its entire proceeds, which never has re- 
curred, and is, I fear, at present most unlikely to recur. In that 
settlement, the means in hand were sufficient to afford needful relief 
to trade and general consumption, and to maintain a just balance 
of charges between property and industry; while public economy 
would have largely recovered the vantage-ground of which the tax 
has deprived it, and, by the removal of a tangled network of man- 
traps for conscience, a great stroke would have been struck on behalf 
of ‘sound political morality.’ 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 





AMERICAN OPINION ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, writing to the Zimes a year ago, after his 
last visit to the United States, touching the condition of American 
opinion on the Irish question, was good enough to say something—I 
cannot recall his exact words—to the effect that I was the only 
highly instructed or widely informed person he had met with in 
America, who took a favourable view of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of 
Home Rule, and then ruined even my feeble testimony by adding 
‘ but Mr. Godkin is an Irishman.’ I was prevented from taking ‘any 
notice of this at the time by doubts as to whether the English public 
cared particularly what Americans thought about Home Rule, and 
whether they would be disposed to listen to what anyone had to say 
about it whose claims on their attention were less strong than Mr. 
Arnold’s. But since then the discussion of the matter has, I see, 
continued in the English press. It has, I suppose, been more or less 
kept alive by the resolutions of protest against the Coercion Bill 
which several of the State Legislatures have thought fit to pass, by 
the appeals which Mr. Gladstone and other English Home Rulers 
now and then make to the judgments of foreign nations on their Irish 
policy, and by the letters which Americans, who, however, never give 
their names, frequently address to the Zimes. These letters gene- 
rally assure that journal that the ‘real Americans’ hold Gladstone’s 
plan and the Irish race in abhorrence: that nobody over here has or 
expresses any sympathy with Home Rule, except through fear of ‘the 
Irish vote.’ The only American, so far as my observation goes, who 
has been willing to put his name to assertions of this sort, is Mr. 
G. W. Smalley, the London correspondent of the New York Z7ribune, 
who gave in an article in this Review, as the result of his observations 
during a recent short visit to New York, the following explanation 
of the attitude of the American press on the Irish question :— 

The Irish have, I think, no daily paper; they prefer to edit ours. If they do 


not edit them they swarm on the various editorial staffs of the New York press. 
They are clever and versatile, and their cleverness is in nothing more plainly seen 
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than in the bent they often give to what passes for American opinion. Whenever 
an Irish question is uppermost in England—and when is it not ?—the cable supplies 
the English public with what is here supposed to be an expression of American 
opinion on these Irish matters. The American himself distinguishes readily enough 
between the American accent and the Irish brogue. But how should the reader 
of English journals detect the difference? It does not exist. There are journals 
in New York which speak in no foreign tongue, They may have aliens on their 
staffs, but the deciding voice is of the soil. 

Mr. Smalley in making these statements had evidently been im- 
posed upon by some unscrupulous person, as there is hardly a word 
of truth in them. I am able to say, both as the result of long 
observation of the American press, and of particular inquiries 
instituted in consequence of his article, that there is no American 
newspaper in New York, except the two which I edit myself, edited 
by an Irishman, or which has an Irishman among its leader writers. 
The Herald, of which the story seems most probable, had an Irish- 
man for a few years as its managing editor, but for the last six or 
seven certainly has been managed by an ‘ editorial council’ of which 
the chairman is an ex-Unitarian minister of New England birth, and 
the other members also born Americans. The editor and proprietor 
is an American of Scotch origin. 

I think I might tell the same story of the leading newspapers of 
all “the leading cities, but, as I have not made any inquiry about 
them, would not tell it with the same positiveness. I know of no 
leading American journal, in short, out of New York which is either 
owned, edited, or written for by Irishmen. Doubtless many of them 
have Irish reporters. Some years ago the work of reporting was 
largely in the hands of Irishmen, but during the past thirty the 
Americans have succeeded in ousting the Irish in this field also, 
and brought the ‘interviewing’ and embellishing branch of the 
business to a pitch of perfection which it certainly never could have 
reached in Irish hands. The common English belief that the 
American press had a large number of Irish contributors may have 
had some foundation in a state of things that existed forty. years 
ago when American journalism was undergoing the transformation 
introduced by James Gordon Bennett in the Hera/d. Americans 
had not at the time turned their attention to journalism as a calling, 
but they soon did so and hold it now just as securely against 
foreigners as they hold any other business which requires knack, 
versatility, and energy. The notion that they are allowing Irishmen 
to ‘run’ their newspapers for them or even to do their interviewing 
and reporting in our day, is, in truth, a delusion which is generally 
harmless, but might possibly in the present case do some mischief if 
allowed to pass unnoticed. That is, it might possibly aggravate 
the bitterness of the Anglo-Irish controversy to have it supposed 
that American opinion about Home Rule was a pure sham of Irish 
manufacture. 
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The difficulty which I have in gainsaying Mr. Arnold’s assertion 
as to what Americans think about the Irish question lies in my 
ignorance as to who the men of education were whom he saw and 
consulted about Home Rule during his stay here. He would be the 
last man to attach much importance to the opinion of even the 
most highly educated people on a subject which they had not 
examined and of which they knew little or nothing. My own 
opportunities of learning. what educated Americans think about the 
Irish question have been unusually good and have extended now over 
thirty years, and I am bound to say that I have never met with one 
who had what Mr. Arnold would call an intelligent opinion about it. 
By an ‘intelligent opinion’ I mean the opinion of a man who is 
familiar with the political, social, and economical history of the Irish, 
or knows much more about them than that they are a lot of poor 
and ignorant Catholics who have been very badly treated by the 
English, and of whom large numbers have been driven into emigra- 
tion by poverty. © I think this fairly describes the state of mind on 
the Irish question of nineteen-iwentieths of the well-to-do people 
of the Eastern States who are given to entertaining strangers, and 
into whose society the travelling Englishman is apt to fall. In 
conjunction with this ignorance of the Irish question, properly so 
called, will be found, particularly in New England, more or less dis- 
like of the Irish owing to their turbulence, their activity in politics, 
their low standard of living, and the inefficiency of many of the raw 
hands as household servants. I think thousands of Americans, many 
of whom doubtless Mr. Arnold met, are opposed to Home Rule 
simply on account of their sad experience of Irish cooking. That is 
to say, they care so little or know so little about Ireland that they 
are very ready to oblige an agreeable Englishman who is dining or 
staying with them with denunciations of the Irish inspired solely by 
recollections of personal inconvenience or discomfort. 

In order to bring this discussion to some sort of point, I deter- 
mined a month ago to canvass the only class of men of education I 
knew of in the country, who were in the least likely to have ex- 
amined the Irish question in such a way as to have an opinion about 
it which Mr. Arnold would, consider a conclusion, and not a mere 
notion. I accordingly addressed inquiries to the Professors and 
Assistant Professors in the four leading universities of Johns. Hopkins 
in Baltimore, Columbia College in New York, Yale College in New 
Haven, and Harvard College in Cambridge. I will now give the 
results just as they have been furnished to me, beginning with 
Harvard where my friend Professor Thayer of the Law School was 
good enough to make the canvass for me, though under great disad- 
vantages owing to the fact that the university year was closing and 
some of the professors had gone away, while the rest were occupied 
with matters of more pressing interest to them than Irish Home 
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Rule. The question as he put it on my behalf was, ‘How they 
would vote on Irish Home Rule, were they Englishmen.’ 

On this twenty-nine professors and assistant professors answered 
‘Aye’ simply. Fifteen of these added the following remarks or 
explanations respectively: ‘As now advised;’ ‘with restrictions ; ’ 
‘heartily ;’ ‘unhesitatingly, not independence ;’ ‘try it;’ ‘strongly, 
but not independence ;’ ‘reserving the right to change my vote; ’ 
‘Gladstonian ;’ ‘in local affairs; ’ ‘ Gladstonian;’ ‘as.an experiment, 
no faith in its success;’ ‘not independence;’ ‘emphatically Glad- 
stonian ;’ ‘ Home Rule in some form.’ 

Six declared they had no decided opinion, and of these five 
added the following remarks respectively: ‘As an American, would 
like to see it tried;’ ‘favourably inclined;’ ‘in sympathy with 
Gladstone generally ;’ ‘have always pinned my faith in Gladstone 
and Bright, now they are on opposite sides;’ ‘Ido not know enough 
of the details of the question to say how I should vote;’ but the 
inquiry intended is, I suppose, as to the one’s generally sympathy. My 
sympathy is decidedly anti-lrish. It is founded largely on my dis- 
like of the political methods and conduct of the Irish in this country, 
and disgust at the way in which so many public men and newspapers 
truckle to them;’ ‘sympathy rather with Home Rule;’ ‘rather 
inclined against it;’ ‘have not specially examined the subject, 
and do not care to report prejudices; ’ ‘as an American, my sympa- 
thies are of course with the Home Rule party.’ 

One refused to express himself about the matter one way or the 
other. Eight only voted decidedly ‘No,’ with the following remarks 
from five of them respectively: ‘strongly opposed, but don’t know 
anything about it;’ ‘as now advised would not vote at all without 
knowing more about it;’ ‘ can’t stand the means; ’ ‘can’t transplant 
American character if you do transplant American institutions ;’ 
‘coercion rather ;’ ‘I am a thorough believer in local management ot 
local concerns, local self-government. But I am also a believer in 
national control of national affairs. If I were an Englishman | 
should heartily support any scheme for allowing Ireland to manage 
her own local affairs, drawing the lines between local and Imperial 
affairs roughly as drawn here between State and Union, or in Canada 
between province and Dominion. But I should never vote for 
Gladstone's Bill.’ : 

rom Yale College, where Professor Sumner was kind enough to 
make the inquiries for me, 1 got the following result, embodied in a 
letter from him. He says :— 


There are about 120 names in the Faculty and Instractors. To about sixty-five 
I addressed this question :— 

‘In the present state of British politics, if you were an Englishman, would 
you vote with the Government or with Gladstone?’ I also interviewed those 
whom I met later. Some thought that Americans ought not to meddle or be 
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quoted. Some of these did not give any vote; others did. More than forty made 
some disclaimer as regards knowledge or understanding of the question. Nine who 
answered said that they would decline to vote for lack of sufficient information to 
justify them in voting. A number of these really knew a great deal more about it 
than some who did vote. Of those who voted, twenty-eight voted with Gladstone, 
eighteen against him. Total answers received, fifty-five. Eight or ten vote 
eagerly and promptly for Gladstone; about the same number positively against 
him. I believe that all would favour some measure of local self government for 
Ireland on the American plan. Not more than eight or ten approve of the Bill 
which Gladstone proposed at the last session. The numbers above fairly indicate 
the number who would vote to restore Gladstone to power if there were now a 
general election. Very few of them understand the present Coercion Bill. I do 
not think an intelligible vote could be got out of them on it. The five or six with 
regard to whom I am most sure that they understand it are Liberal Unionists. 
All the ill-informed and uninterested voted for Gladstone through prejudice and 
old sympathy. It is those who really understand more or less about English 
politics who have been led away from their natural affinity. Many of them said 
that they voted ‘reluctantly’ against Gladstone. 


From Johns Hopkins, which is a smaller college than either Har- 
vard or Yale, I got answers from sixteen of the faculty. Of these 
nine were favourable to Home Rule; three’were distinctly anti- 
Gladstonian and in favour of coercion, and four refused to express any 
opinion for want of knowledge, or for other reasons. In the case of 
these latter, Professor Gildersleeve, who is well known in England, 
I may make an exception to my rule by mentioning his name, as he 
simply testified that ‘American opinion was evidently in favour 
of Home Rule.’ Similar inquiries made among the graduates 
who were taking post graduate courses brought answers from 
eighteen, of whom all but two were opposed to coercion, and in 
favour of Home Rule. 

In Columbia College in this city, I found eighteen of the profes- 
sors and assistant professors were decidedly in favour of Home Rule, 
and four only as decidedly opposed to it. From the observations of 
some of the leading professors in all the faculties, taken down on the 
spot, I make the following extracts :— 

‘I believe in letting the English and Irish settle their own affairs in their own 
way: all that has been said on this side of the water is gratuitous impertinence. 
What I regard as the just, natural, and inevitable solution of the problem is Home 
Rule. I don’t think the matter will be satisfactorily and finally laid to rest with 
anything short of that. But that does not mean absolute independence of course, 
it means that Ireland shall have a Parliament of her own which shall control all 
local matters. at the same time, being an integral factor of the empire, the relation 
being somewhat like that of our own States.’ 

‘One thing that strikes me very forcibly is that Englishmen pay so little atten- 
tion to. the real sentiments and aspirations of the Irish people, they seem to care 
so little about. cultivating their patronage. The real bulwarks of a nation consist 
after all in the patriotic devotion of the people, and England has been continually 
acting in a way to cultivate their hatred. . . . As regards coercion, I think that 
the application of any measures of coercion are ‘not only impolitic and unjust, but 
will on the whole prove practically nugatory. Coercion Bills have failed too many 
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times to make coercion seem any longer a device of wise or practical politics, and 
the nineteenth century is wholly unsuited to the appreciation of any such schemes 
particularly in countries which have reached a high measure of civilisation.’ 

‘ Theoretically I should be opposed to the idea of Home Rule, because I think it 
will dismember the Empire. What I think they ought to try is some modified 
form of local self-government without the entire Home Rule that Mr. Gladstone 
proposes. In other words, I should be a Tory if I were an Englishman, but I 
should try to put the government of Ireland in the hands of Irishmen as far as it 
is possible without sacrificing the unity of the Empire. I think the present Tories 
make a mistake in not bringing forward in some form local self-government in 
connection with the Coercion Bill.’ 

‘Home Rule seems to involve so many difficulties that it requires more thought 
than I have given to the subject, and I therefore cannot express a definite opinion, 
but I have been waiting and watching the progress of events whereon to base a 
view. I would be glad to see Home Rule established for Ireland; the government 
of its own local affairs, subject of course to its connection as an integral portion of 
the United Kingdom. I am a firm and enthusiastic believer in the principles of 
Home Rule in their application to the present Irish problem.’ 

‘The application of coercion as formulated in the latest Bill is truly monstrous, 
from whicl. nothing but incessant discord can result. I am, accordingly, a staunch 
Gladstonian and a hearty supporter of his Irish policy.” 

‘I should vote with Gladstone; my sympathies have always been that way, and 
it seems to me that everything points towards letting them try at least. It is 
practically hopeless to try to coerce them. I should vote for Home Rule.’ 

‘ As to special measures I could not be said to have reached a conviction. The 
only definite impression I have on the subject is that some sort of local self-govern- 
ment is the only way out of the difficulty. Whether that will cure it or not I don’t 
know, but it seems to be the only thing to be done both on general principles and 
what I know of this particular case. As regards coercion, I saw the last instru- 
ment advertised as something like the seventy-eighth Coercion Bill, which I think 
is all that is to be said upon that subject.’ 

«I am completely opposed to the breaking up of the organic unity of the empire, 
and if I were an Englishman I should oppose to the bitter end the giving to 
the Irish of a preferred position. To let the Irish govern Ireland independently 
and then to let the Irish bear their part in the Imperial Parliament would be 
grossly unfair. The true solution is to be found, I think, in the Federalist Union 
of the three kingdoms so as to let each part manage its own local affairs and 
all three parts co-operate in the Imperial Parliament. I am in favour of 
coercion. The first duty of a civilised government is to sustain order and the 
supremacy of the laws until the laws can be changed.’ 

‘I have had the sense more or less indefinite, that there should be some system 
of Home Rule adopted for the Irish, which seems the only measure of justice for the 
centuries of oppression they have suffered.’ 

‘How I should vote if I were an Englishman would be difficult to say. I 
might be governed by my prejudices. From my side of the water I hope they will 
get Home Rule. It seems curious that the Teutonic people; historic lovers of 
liberty, should in two notorious instances be grinding down their weaker subjects 
as exampled by the English in their oppression of the Irish and the Germans in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Any application of coercion seems utterly futile for any length 
of time, unless they succeed in driving all the Irish out of the country.’ 

*I believe that justice and true policy would grant to Ireland Home Rule, by 
which, however, I would not be understood to advocate what the present ministry 
charge the leaders of that movement as supporting—the rupture of the organic 
unity of the Empire.’ 

‘I have turned this subject over attentively and often, and I have great sympathy 
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for the people of Ireland. I can’t conceive of a greater folly than the present 
administration of England are committing in what is called the “Coercion Bill ;” 
for the reason that a measure of that kind can’t settle the question, and we want 
the question settled.’ 

‘I should vote against Home Rule in the form proposed by Mr. Gladstone, but 
if it were modified to conform somewhat to our Federal system, that would bean 
entirely different question. I should probably favour such a scheme, if the details 
could be worked out practically, so as to promise success.’ 

‘Without detail, I in general beliéve in a large measure of Home Rule for Ire- 
land: it will be to the interest of England itself as well as of America, since it 
would tend largely to our own peace and quietness.’ 

‘In the main, without going into matters of detail, Iam a Gladstonian on that 
question. As an Englishman I should of course oppose in every possible way the 
disruption of the English empire; sentiments of national pride, if nothing else stood 
in the way, would prevent my consent to diminishing the territory or the power of 
the country. But that being conceded, the largest possible amount of Home Rule 
—that is to say, the management of those things that belong particularly to Ireland 
by the Irish themselves—would be in the interest of justice not only, but of peace 
and prosperity. It seems to me that the provisions of the Coercion Bill are 
barbrous. 

‘I believe if the Irish accept the situation and consent to become a part of the 
Englisa: people and work for the United Kingdom, it would be best for them and 
best for England not to have Home Rule.” By Home Rule, however, I have in 
view a distinct nationality and complete separation from the Mother Country. 
This I conceive to be their ultimate object, and in it I fail to concur. But if they 
persistently refuse to accept a modified local autonomy, it is best that they should 
be set off rather than continue this everlasting turmoil.’ 


I have reported the opinion of the professors of Columbia College 
more fully than those of the others, simply because the gentleman 
to whom I am indebted for interviewing them, himself a member of 
the University, was able to make copious notes of their remarks, and 
not because I consider them in any way peculiar. 

These views of the professors of these Eastern colleges, are, it is 
plain, very far from being opinions which throw any new light on 
the subject or from which any instruction in dealing with the Irish 
question can be extracted. They are the opinions of men who, 
however highly instructed or intelligent, have not given any par- 
ticular attention to the subject, and an English statesman who cared 
nothing about what foreigners thought about English legislation 
would of course pay no attention to them. But what I understand 
Mr. Arnold, Mr. Goldwin Smith,2and Professor Tyndall to contend 
for, is that intelligent Americans, whether they understood the Irish 
question or not, disapprove of Home Rule, and that English states- 
men have their sympathy in refusing it, and that American legislatures 
in supporting it by resolution, and American newspapers in arguing 
in its favour, are simply trying to please Irish-American voters. This. 
is, to speak plainly, an almost childish delusion. Go where you 
will in the United States, you will find that popular feeling, however 
ignorant about the facts of the case, runs in favour of the Irish, and 
the farther west you go, the stronger it will be. I have not yet seen, 
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nor have I heard of a single American newspaper, North, South, East, 
or West, which does not side with the Irish on the question of Home 
Rule. The notion that the editors do this to please the Irish, who 
probably do not furnish one in five thousand of their readers, and do 
it in disregard of the real opinions of the American public, does not 
deserve serious discussion. 
E. L. Gopx1n. 
New York: July 15, 1887. 





